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PREFACE 


This  volume  groups  the  literature  of  Ameri¬ 
can  achievement  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  spe¬ 
cial  emphasis  to  The  Struggle  for  Liberty ,  The 
Builders  of  the  Nation ,  Our  Flag ,  Ideals  of  Duty , 
Friendship  Between  Nations ,  and  The  Land  of 
Opportunity.  We  have  held  definite  ideals  from 
our  earliest  beginnings.  Ideals  of  freedom  and 
liberty  spurred  our  forefathers  to  dare  greatly 
in  1620  and  in  1776;  ideals  of  service  have  pro¬ 
duced  leaders  for  all  periods  of  need;  and  ideals 
of  brotherhood  have  lately  carried  us  over  the 
sea  in  the  common  cause  of  freedom.  Liberty, 
service,  and  brotherhood,  a  trinity  of  American 
ideals,  are  the  foundation  of  the  Spirit  of  Amer¬ 
ica. 

Here  again  must  be  expressed  acknowledg¬ 
ment  of  the  many  courtesies  rendered  by  the 
owners  of  copyrighted  material.  Specific  ac¬ 
knowledgment  is  made  in  connection  with  the 
selections  themselves. 

Abram  Royer  Brubacher 
Jane  Louise  Jones 
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THE  STRUGGLE  FOR  LIBERTY 


THE  DECLARATION  OF  INDEPENDENCE 

Have  you  ever  noticed  at  the  back  of  your 
American  history  book  those  pages  of  fine  print 
entitled  Declaration  of  Independence ? 

“Oh  yes,”  I  can  hear  some  of  you  say,  “We 
have  read  it  through  and  memorized  the  part 
which  begins,  “When  in  the  course  of  human 
events - ” 

I  am  glad  that  you  have,  and  every  citizen 
should  do  the  same,  for  to  us  as  Americans  it  is 
the  most  important  document  in  the  world.  It 
is  the  “charter  of  our  freedom  as  individuals, 
the  birth  certificate  of  our  nation,  and  an  in¬ 
spiration  to  oppressed  people  everywhere.” 

It  was  in  June,  1776,  that  the  Congress  in 
Philadelphia  decided  to  have  this  statement  of 
American  freedom.  Realizing  that  all  the  col¬ 
onies  would  soon  be  ready  to  declare  themselves 
“free  and  independent  states,”  it  appointed  a 
committee  consisting  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  Ben- 
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jamin  Franklin,  John  Adams,  Roger  Sherman, 
and  Robert  Livingstone  to  draft  a  Declaration 
of  Independence.  To  Jefferson,  because  he  was 
an  especially  able  writer,  the  rest  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  left  the  entire  responsibility  of  composing 
the  document. 

“This  is  not  an  easy  task,”  thought  Jefferson, 
as  he  returned  from  Federal  Hall  to  his  lodgings 
on  Chestnut  Street.  “There  are  many  things 
to  be  considered. 

“The  declaration  must,  of  course,  state  the 
grievances  of  our  colonies.  It  must  give  straight 
from  the  shoulder  the  reasons  why  we,  who  are 
for  the  most  part  of  English  descent,  want  to 
separate  from  our  mother-country.  It  must  tell 
all  of  the  events  which  have  irritated  the  people 
for  the  last  eleven  years  until  their  patience  is 
exhausted. 

“But  it  must  state  the  facts  fairly  as  well  as 
fully/’  he  added  as  he  collected  pens  and  papers 
for  the  work.  “If  we  exaggerate,  France  and 
the  other  countries  of  Europe  will  think,  ‘Oh 
these  Americans  are  a  hot-headed  lot.  See  how 
they  become  angry  and  stretch  the  truth  to 
prove  that  they  are  right.  They  have  not  been 
so  badly  treated  as  they  say/ 

“On  the  other  hand,”  he  reflected,  “we  must 
present  the  case  forcefully  enough  to  win  the 
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sympathy  of  all  who  are  still  ‘on  the  fence/ 
There  are  thousands  in  this  country  and  in 
France  who  have  not  yet  decided  which  side 
they  are  on,  and  we  want  to  convince  them  that 
our  quarrel  with  England  is  just. 

“To  do  this,  I  shall  have  to  take  great  pains 
with  the  language,”  he  concluded,  as  he  settled 
down  to  the  task.  “The  wording  must  be 
dignified  enough  for  King  George  and  his  Parli¬ 
ament  and  yet  simple  enough  for  the  poorest 
street-sweeper.  We  want  everyone  to  under¬ 
stand  why  America  should  be  free.”* 

So  Jefferson,  like  the  wise  man  that  he  was, 
thought  the  matter  over  well  before  he  started 
to  write,  and  then  worked  hard  and  fast.  He 
put  into  the  Declaration  all  the  injustices  which 
the  colonies  had  suffered,  including  no  state¬ 
ment  which  could  not  be  supported  by  the  facts. 
Because  he  was  a  well-educated  man  and  a  good 
writer,  he  expressed  the  ideas  in  excellent  Eng¬ 
lish;  and  because  he  believed  with  heart  and 
soul  in  the  American  cause,  he  made  every  word 
ring  true. 

When  he  had  finished,  he  read  what  he  had 
written  to  the  other  members  of  the  committee. 
Franklin  and  Adams  made  a  few  corrections, 


♦For  the  ideas  concerning  the  purpose  of  the  Declaration  the  writer  is  indebted  to  “The 
Declaration  of  Independence”  by  Herbert  Friedenwald,  The  Macmillan  Company. 
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which  Jefferson  noted;  and  all  expressed  their 
approval  of  the  paper. 

On  July  2nd  it  came  before  the  Congress  for 
discussion.  In  a  powerful  speech  John  Adams 
urged  its  adoption.  He  was  answered  by  John 
Dickinson,  who  believed  in  independence  but 
thought  that  the  country  was  not  yet  ready  for 
it.  He  did  not  think  that  any  declaration 
should  be  adopted  at  this  time.  Others  wanted 
a  declaration  but  objected  to  various  parts  of  the 
draft  before  them.  While  they  argued,  Jeffer¬ 
son  “was  writhing”  in  his  seat.  It  seemed  to 
him  that  they  were  tearing  his  composition  to 
bits  and  that  no  statement  could  be  drawn  up 
which  would  suit  the  delegates  from  all  the 
thirteen  colonies. 

His  Declaration  was,  however,  changed  very 
little;  and  on  July  4th  it  was  unanimously 
adopted  and  signed  by  the  delegates  present. 
Those  who  were  not  there  signed  later. 

Such  an  act  took  great  courage,  but  not  one 
of  the  fifty-six  signers  faltered.  William  Ellery, 
a  delegate  from  Rhode  Island,  said  afterward: 
“I  placed  myself  beside  the  Secretary  and  eyed 
each  closely  as  he  fixed  his  name  to  the  docu¬ 
ment.  Undaunted  resolution  was  displayed  in 
every  countenance.” 

John  Hancock  on  whose  head  the  British  had 
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set  a  price,  wrote  his  name  in  large  script  to 
enable  “King  George  to  see  it  without  his  spec¬ 
tacles.”  Then  turning  to  the  other  delegates, 
he  said:  “We  must  be  unanimous;  there  must  be 
no  pulling  different  ways,  we  must  all  hang  to¬ 
gether.” 

Like  a  flash  came  Benjamin  Franklin’s  witty 
answer,  “Yes;  we  must,  indeed,  all  hang  to¬ 
gether,  or  most  assuredly,  we  shall  all  hang 
separately.” 

The  delegates  knew  that  this  was  true,  al¬ 
though  it  was  said  as  a  joke.  The  Declaration 
was  the  one  thing  the  British  would  never  forgive; 
and  if  the  signers  were  caught  by  English  sol¬ 
diers  or  Tory  spies,  they  would  be  hanged  as 
traitors  and  their  property  confiscated. 

“But  what  are  life  and  property  without 
liberty?”  they  asked.  “We  will  take  the  risk 
for  the  sake  of  our  children,  and  their  children, 
and  all  the  generations  of  American  citizens 
who  will  come  after  us.” 

That  they  might  hand  down  the  gift  of  free¬ 
dom,  they  pledged  their  lives,  their  fortunes, 
and  their  sacred  honor. 
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LIBERTY  ENLIGHTENING  THE  WORLD* 

This  poem  refers  to  the  Bartholdi  statue  which  was 
given  by  France  to  the  people  of  America.  It  was  un¬ 
veiled  on  Bedloe’s  Island,  New  York  Harbor,  1886. 

Warden  at  ocean’s  gate. 

Thy  feet  on  sea  and  shore. 

Like  one  the  skies  await 

When  time  shall  be  no  more! 

What  splendors  crown  thy  brow? 

What  bright  dread  angel  Thou, 

Dazzling  the  waves  before 
Thy  station  great? 

“My  name  is  Liberty! 

From  out  a  mighty  land 
I  face  the  ancient  sea, 

I  lift  to  God  my  hand; 

By  day  in  Heaven’s  light, 

A  pillar  of  fire  by  night, 

At  ocean’s  gate  I  stand 
Nor  bend  the  knee. 

“The  dark  Earth  lay  in  sleep. 

Her  children  crouched  forlorn. 

Ere  on  the  western  steep 
_  I  sprang  to  height,  reborn: 

♦Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  publishers,  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 
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Liberty  Enlightening  the  World 

Then  what  a  joyous  shout 
The  quickened  lands  gave  out. 
And  all  the  choir  of  morn 
Sang  anthems  deep. 

“Beneath  yon  firmament, 

The  New  World  to  the  Old 
My  sword  and  summons  sent, 

My  azure  flag  unrolled : 

The  Old  World’s  hands  renew 
Their  strength;  the  form  ye  view 
Came  from  a  living  mould 
In  glory  bent. 

“O  ye,  whose  broken  spars 
Tell  of  the  storms  ye  met, 
Enter!  fear  not  the  bars 
Across  your  pathway  set; 

Enter  at  Freedom’s  porch, 

For  you  I  lift  my  torch, 

For  you  my  coronet 
Is  rayed  with  stars. 

“But  ye  that  hither  draw 
To  desecrate  my  fee. 

Nor  yet  have  held  in  awe 

The  justice  that  makes  free, — 
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Avaunt,  ye  darkling  brood. 

By  Right  my  house  hath  stood: 

My  name  is  Liberty, 

My  throne  is  Law.” 

O  wonderful  and  bright, 

Immortal  Freedom,  hail! 

Front,  in  thy  fiery  might. 

The  midnight  and  the  gale; 
Undaunted  on  this  base 
Guard  well  thy  dwelling-place: 

Till  the  last  sun  grow  pale 
Let  there  be  Light! 

Edmund  Clarence  Stedman. 


THE  BOSTON  MASSACRE* 

It  was  now  the  third  of  March,  1770.  The 
sunset  music  of  the  British  regiments  was  heard, 
as  usual,  throughout  the  town.  The  shrill  fife 
and  rattling  drum  awoke  the  echoes  in  King 
Street,  while  the  last  ray  of  sunshine  was  linger¬ 
ing  on  the  cupola  of  the  Town  House.  And  now 
all  the  sentinels  were  posted.  One  of  them 
marched  up  and  down  before  the  Custom  House, 
treading  a  short  path  through  the  snow,  and 


♦Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  publishers,  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 
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longing  for  the  time  when  he  would  be  dismissed 
to  the  warm  fire-side  of  the  guard  room. 

Meanwhile  Captain  Preston  was,  perhaps, 
sitting  in  our  great  chair  before  the  hearth  of 
the  British  Coffee  House.  In  the  course  of  the 
evening  there  were  two  or  three  slight  commo¬ 
tions,  which  seemed  to  indicate  that  trouble  was 
at  hand.  Small  parties  of  young  men  stood  at 
the  corners  of  the  streets  or  walked  along  the 
narrow  pavements.  Squads  of  soldiers  who 
were  dismissed  from  duty  passed  by  them, 
shoulder  to  shoulder,  with  the  regular  step  which 
they  had  learned  at  the  drill.  Whenever  these 
encounters  took  place,  it  appeared  to  be  the 
object  of  the  young  men  to  treat  the  soldiers 
with  as  much  incivility  as  possible. 

“Turn  out,  you  lobsterbacks !  ”  one  would  say. 
“Crowd  them  off  the  sidewalks!”  another  would 
cry.  44  A  redcoat  has  no  right  in  Boston  streets !  ” 

“Oh,  you  rebel  rascals!”  perhaps  the  soldiers 
would  reply,  glaring  fiercely  at  the  young  men. 
“  Some  day  or  other  we’ll  make  our  way  through 
Boston  streets  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet!” 

Once  or  twice  such  disputes  as  these  brought 
on  a  scuffle;  which  passed  off,  however,  without 
attracting  much  notice.  About  eight  o’clock, 
for  some  unknown  cause,  an  alarm-bell  rang 
loudly  and  hurriedly. 
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At  the  sound  many  people  ran  out  of  their 
houses,  supposing  it  to  be  an  alarm  of  fire.  But 
there  were  no  flames  to  be  seen,  nor  was  there 
any  smell  of  smoke  in  the  clear,  frosty  air;  so 
that  most  of  the  townsmen  went  back  to  their 
own  fire-sides  and  sat  talking  with  their  wives 
and  children  about  the  calamities  of  the  times. 
Others  who  were  young  and  less  prudent  re¬ 
mained  in  the  streets;  for  there  seemed  to  have 
been  a  presentiment  that  some  strange  event 
was  on  the  eve  of  taking  place. 

Later  in  the  evening,  not  far  from  nine  o’clock, 
several  young  men  passed  by  the  Town  House, 
and  walked  down  King  Street.  The  sentinel 
was  still  on  his  post  in  front  of  the  Custom  House, 
pacing  to  and  fro;  while,  as  he  turned,  a  gleam 
of  light  from  some  neighboring  window  glittered 
on  the  barrel  of  his  musket.  At  no  great  dis¬ 
tance  were  the  barracks  and  the  guard  house, 
where  his  comrades  were  telling  stories  of  battle 
and  bloodshed. 

Down  toward  the  Custom  House  came  a 
party  of  wild  young  men.  When  they  drew 
near  the  sentinel  he  halted  on  his  post,  and  took 
his  musket  from  his  shoulder,  ready  to  present 
the  bayonet  at  their  breasts. 

“  Who  goes  there?  ”  he  cried,  in  a  gruff  voice  and 
the  peremptory  tones  of  a  soldier’s  challenge. 
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The  young  men,  being  Boston  boys,  felt  as  if 
they  had  a  right  to  walk  their  own  streets  with¬ 
out  being  accountable  to  the  British  redcoat, 
even  though  he  challenged  them  in  King  George’s 
name.  They  made  some  rude  answer  to  the 
sentinel.  There  was  a  dispute,  or  perhaps  a 
scuffle.  Other  soldiers  heard  the  noise,  and  ran 
hastily  from  the  barracks  to  assist  their  comrade. 
At  the  same  time  many  of  the  townspeople 
rushed  into  King  Street  by  various  avenues,  and 
gathered  in  a  crowd  about  the  Custom  House. 
It  seemed  wonderful  how  such  a  multitude  had 
started  up  all  of  a  sudden. 

The  wrongs  and  insults  which  the  people  had 
been  suffering  for  many  months  now  kindled 
into  a  rage.  They  threw  snowballs  and  lumps 
of  ice  at  the  soldiers.  As  the  tumult  grew  louder 
it  reached  the  ears  of  Captain  Preston,  the 
officer  of  the  day.  He  immediately  ordered  eight 
soldiers  of  the  main  guard  to  take  their  muskets 
and  follow  him.  They  marched  across  the  street, 
forcing  their  way  roughly  through  the  crowd, 
pricking  the  townspeople  with  their  bayonets. 

Henry  Knox,  afterwards  general  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  artillery,  caught  Captain  Preston’s  arm. 

“For  Heaven’s  sake,  sir,”  exclaimed  he,  “take 
heed  what  you  do,  or  there  will  be  bloodshed.” 

“Stand  aside!”  answered  Captain  Preston, 
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haughtily.  “Do  not  interfere,  sir.  Leave  me 
to  manage  the  affair.” 

Arriving  at  the  sentinel’s  post,  Captain  Pres¬ 
ton  drew  up  his  men  in  a  semicircle,  with  their 
faces  to  the  crowd  and  their  rear  to  the  Custom 
House.  When  the  people  saw  the  officer  and 
beheld  the  threatening  attitude  with  which  the 
soldiers  fronted  them,  their  rage  became  almost 
uncontrollable. 

“Fire,  you  lobsterbacks ! ”  bellowed  some. 

“You  dare  not  fire,  you  cowardly  redcoats!” 
cried  others. 

“Rush  upon  them!”  shouted  many  voices. 
“Drive  the  rascals  to  their  barracks!  Down 
with  them!  Let  them  fire  if  they  dare!” 

Amid  the  uproar,  the  soldiers  stood  glaring 
at  the  people  with  the  fierceness  of  men  whose 
trade  was  to  shed  blood. 

Oh,  what  a  crisis  had  now  arrived!  Up  to 
this  very  moment,  the  angry  feelings  between 
England  and  America  might  have  been  pacified. 
England  had  but  to  stretch  out  the  hand  of 
reconciliation,  and  acknowledge  that  she  had 
hitherto  mistaken  her  rights,  but  would  do  so  no 
more.  Then  the  ancient  bonds  of  brotherhood 
would  again  have  been  knit  together  as  firmly 
as  in  old  times.  The  habit  of  loyalty,  which  had 
grown  as  strong  as  instinct,  was  not  utterly 
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overcome.  The  perils  shared,  the  victories  won, 
in  the  old  French  war,  when  the  soldiers  of 
the  colonies  fought  side  by  side  with  their  com¬ 
rades  from  beyond  the  sea,  were  unforgotten  yet. 
England  was  still  that  beloved  country  which 
the  colonists  called  their  home.  King  George, 
though  he  had  frowned  upon  America,  was  still 
reverenced  as  a  father. 

But  should  the  King’s  soldiers  shed  one  drop 
of  American  blood,  then  it  was  a  quarrel  to  the 
death.  Never,  never  would  America  rest  satis¬ 
fied  until  she  had  torn  down  the  royal  authority 
and  trampled  it  in  the  dust. 

“Fire,  if  you  dare,  villains!”  hoarsely  shouted 
the  people,  while  the  muzzles  of  the  muskets 
were  turned  upon  them.  “You  dare  not  fire!” 

They  appeared  ready  to  rush  upon  the  levelled 
bayonets.  Captain  Preston  waved  his  sword, 
and  uttered  a  command  which  could  not  be 
distinctly  heard  amid  the  uproar  of  shouts  that 
issued  from  a  hundred  throats.  But  his  soldiers 
deemed  that  he  had  spoken  the  fatal  mandate, 
“Fire!”  The  flash  of  their  muskets  lighted  up 
the  streets,  and  the  report  rang  out  loudly  between 
the  edifices.  It  was  said,  too,  that  the  figure  of 
a  man,  with  a  cloth  hanging  down  over  his  face, 
was  seen  to  step  into  the  balcony  of  the  Custom 
House  and  discharge  a  musket  at  the  crowd. 
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A  gush  of  smoke  had  overspread  the  scene. 
It  rose  heavily,  as  if  it  were  loath  to  reveal  the 
dreadful  spectacle  beneath  it.  Eleven  of  the 
sons  of  New  England  lay  stretched  upon  the 
street.  Some,  sorely  wounded,  were  struggling 
to  rise  again.  Others  stirred  not  nor  groaned; 
for  they  were  past  all  pain.  Blood  was  stream¬ 
ing  upon  the  snow;  and  that  purple  stain  in  the 
midst  of  King  Street,  though  it  melted  away 
in  the  next  day’s  sun,  was  never  forgotten  nor 
forgiven  by  the  people. 

Nathaniel  Hawthorne. 
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Scene:  The  tavern  known  as  The  Golden  Phea¬ 
sant. 

Place :  Boston:  Time:  Six  o'clock  on  a  Decem¬ 
ber  evening ,  1773. 

Marsh.  Hey,  landlord!  Brrr!  It’s  cold! 
Give  us  something  to  warm  us. 

Penrose.  Aye,  and  be  brisk  about  it.  I 
do  not  wish  to  be  served  in  a  loitering  fashion. 

Marsh.  It  promises  to  be  a  chilly  eve  after 
a  cloudy  morning. 

Penrose  {with  a  shiver) .  More  snow  and  bitter 
weather! 

Marsh  {looking  out  of  the  window ).  Nay, 
not  so  bitter.  The  window-panes  are  clear  and 
unfrosted.  The  twilight  gathers  quickly.  The 
streets  are  gray,  and  there’s  scarce  a  gleam  in  the 
darkness  of  the  harbor. 

Penrose.  Not  e’en  a  light  in  the  rigging  o’ 
Francis  Rotch’s  ships?  The  sailors  must  be  sup¬ 
ping  at  the  taverns.  They’re  weary  now  of 
staying  harbor-bound.  There’ll  be  rejoicing  when 
the  tax  is  paid,  and  the  stiff-necked  Yankees 
bring  the  tea  to  land. 

Marsh.  There  be  some  who  call  themselves 
patriots,  and  swear  they’ll  never  pay  it. 

Penrose  {sipping).  Not  pay  it?  They’ll 
defy  us?  Pooh!  We  could  bring  them  to  time 
with  a  twist  of  the  wrist  did  we  but  wish  to! 
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A  mere  handful  of  men  with  scarcely  any  lace 
for  their  ruffles,  and  tarnished  buckles  for  their 
shoes !  ( looking  with  approval  at  his  own  clothes) . 

They  defy  us?  You’re  jesting!  No,  no,  my 
dear  Sidney!  In  spite  of  all  their  protests  and 
town  meetings  they’ll  be  glad  enough  to  give 
in  at  the  end,  and  to  pay  the  tax  right  speedily. 
For,  mark  you,  in  spite  of  all  the  rumors  of  de¬ 
fiance  that  we’ve  heard,  the  town  to-night  lies 
as  quiet  as  a  church. 

Marsh.  Aye,  so  it  does. 

Penrose  {rising).  Too  quiet  for  my  spirits. 
Let’s  seek  another  tavern  where  there’s  more 
revelry  than  there  is  here. 

Marsh  {draining  his  glass).  We’ll  not  find 
shrewder  lemon  punch  at  any.  On  my  way 
back  I’ll  have  another  glass.  {Tosses  money  at 
Rigby,  who  lets  it  lie  where  it  falls.  The  two  lieu¬ 
tenants  go  out.  After  a  moment ,  Richard  Stockton , 
a  lame  boy ,  enters.  Rigby ,  at  sound  of  step,  turns , 
taper  in  hand.) 

Richard  {coming  forward).  ’Tis  only  I.  Go 
on  with  the  candles,  landlord. 

Rigby  {joyfully).  Only  you,  Dick  Stockton! 
Zounds!  There’s  none  whom  I’d  sooner  see! 
Quick !  Tell  me  the  news !  These  be  stirring 
days,  and  here  am  I  tied  to  this  tavern-room, 
and  afraid  to  leave  it  lest  those  brawling  red- 
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coats  loot  it  while  I’m  gone.  Come!  Your 
news.  Sit  by  the  fire  and  out  with  it!  What’s 
to  become  of  the  tea  we  won’t  pay  taxes  on? 

Richard.  Give  me  breath  and  I’ll  tell  you! 
There’s  news  to  make  your  blood  boil.  I’ve 
been  at  the  town  meeting  in  the  Old  South 
Church  all  day.  What  think  you?  The  gov¬ 
ernor  at  Milton  has  refused  a  pass  to  Francis 
Rotch,  and  the  tea  ships  cannot  leave  the  har¬ 
bor.  The  British  have  sworn  they’ll  make  us 
pay  the  tax  or  wring  our  scurvy  necks. 

Rigby  {angrily).  Zounds!  There  are  necks 
I’d  like  to  have  the  wringing  of!  What  else,  lad, 
what  else? 

Richard.  The  Old  South  Church  could  not 
hold  half  the  patriots  who  wish  to  talk  and  listen. 
Such  speeches!  Oh,  they’d  stir  your  blood  if 
you  could  hear  them ! 

Rigby.  ’Tis  stirred  enough  already!  Go  on, 
lad,  quickly! 

Richard.  Josiah  Quincy  is  presiding  at  the 
New  Old  South.  ’Twas  he  who  thought  of  send¬ 
ing  word  to  the  governor.  And  now  the  gov¬ 
ernor  has  refused,  and  if  there’s  nothing  done 
we’re  beaten — beaten,  Tom  Rigby,  we  who  so 
love  freedom! 

Rigby.  Tut!  Tut!  Lad!  The  night’s  not 
done  yet.  Are  they  still  at  the  meeting? 
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Richard.  Aye,  and  are  like  to  be  for  the  next 
hour.  ’Tis  scarcely  six — just  candle-lighting 
time. 

Rigby.  You  look  white,  lad.  Have  you  eaten? 

Richard.  Eaten !  On  such  a  day  as  this ! 

Rigby.  Nonsense,  lad.  You  must  keep  up 
your  strength.  Here!  If  you  will  not  eat,  at 
least  you  can  drink  a  cup  of  steaming  lemon 
punch.  No  lads  who  come  to  my  tavern  get 
anything  stronger — unless,  mayhap,  a  cup  of 
apple  juice.  Youth  is  its  own  best  wine.  Cider 
for  you.  Burgundy  for  your  betters,  eh,  lad? 
Here’s  to  taxless  tea! 

Richard.  And  the  confounding  of  the  Brit¬ 
ish!  ( They  drink  the  punch.)  And  now,  since 
there  are  no  redcoats  about,  I  may  tell  you  that 
the  Old  South  Church  is  not  the  only  place  that’s 
to  hold  a  meeting.  There’s  to  be  one  here. 

Rigby.  Here? 

Richard.  In  less  than  half  an  hour  the  lads 
will  meet  me.  We  call  ourselves  “The  Younger 
Sons  of  Freedom.” 

Rigby.  All  that  I  have  is  at  your  service; 
yet  ’tis  only  lately  that  lads  have  been  allowed 
to  rove  past  curfew  time. 

Richard.  Such  days  as  these  lads  grow  to 
men  right  quickly.  Do  you  think  we  waste  our 
time  with  games  and — and  snowball  forts,  Tom 
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Rigby?  No!  The  Younger  Sons  of  Freedom 
have  learned  to  fight  and  fence,  to  run  and  swim, 
and  to  swarm  up  a  ship’s  ladder  if  need  be.  How 
could  any  lad  be  idle  these  last  nineteen  days? 
Our  fathers  and  brothers  are  patrolling  the 
wharves  day  and  night  to  keep  the  tea  from 
landing.  Sentinels  are  stationed  in  every  belfry. 
All  Beacon  Hill  is  topped  with  tar-barrels  ready 
to  blaze  out  into  signals  at  a  moment’s  notice. 
I  tell  you — my  very  dreams  are  of  defiance! 
But  my  deeds — what  can  a  lad  do  when  he  goes 
through  life  halting?  A  maimed  foot  makes  a 
maimed  ambition,  unless — unless,  as  I  would 
fain  believe,  the  spirit  is  stronger  than  the  body. 
It  is  the  will  that  counts. 

Rigby.  You’re  wiser  than  most  lads,  Rich¬ 
ard.  You’ve  a  head  on  your  shoulders.  I’ve 
known  you  long;  but  you  have  never  spoken — ■ 
until  to-night.  It  was  your  will  that  took  you 
through  your  puny  childhood,  fatherless,  mother¬ 
less,  and  made  your  stern  old  uncle  proud  of 
you.  Why  now  be  down-hearted?  I’ve  heard 
you  spoken  of  as  a  lad  of  spirit  by  Doctor 
Warren,  aye,  and  by  Paul  Revere. 

Richard.  There’s  a  patriot  for  you!  Would 
I  could  do  such  deeds  as  he  can  do.  Oh,  all  I 
think  of  is  to  serve  my  country — my  city  and 
my  country! 
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Rigby.  That’s  all  I  think  on,  too. 

Richard.  You,  Tom  Rigby? 

Rigby.  Did  I  seem  to  you  only  a  waistcoat 
with  buttons?  Nay,  don’t  protest!  ’Tis  how 
most  folks  think  of  me.  What  have  I  to  do  with 
valor?  I’m  Tom  the  landlord,  Tom  the  tapster, 
Tom  the  tavern-keeper!  How  should  they  guess 
in  me  Tom  the  patriot,  Tom  the  hero- worshiper? 
And  yet  there’s  not  one  bit  of  my  country’s  past, 
not  one  smallest  Indian  war  but  what  has  mean¬ 
ing  for  me.  What  do  you  think  those  chests 
are  full  of?  Trophies! 

Richard.  Trophies ! 

Rigby.  From  all  the  wars  we’ve  had.  ( Unlocks 
chest  at  side  of  wall  and  takes  things  out.)  Look! 
Tomahawks.  Headdresses.  Feathers.  A  war- 
knife.  An  Indian  robe  taken  in  Philip’s  war. 

Richard.  In  Philip’s  war. 

Rigby.  They’re  more  to  me  than  a  king’s 
ransom ! 

Richard  {going  to  seat  by  fire ,  and  speaking 
to  himself  as  he  sits  by  it.)  A  king’s  ransom! 
What  have  we  to  do  with  kings,  who  cannot  even 
thwart  the  tyrant  who  would  rule  us!  If  there 
was  but  some  way - 

Rigby.  “Oh,  a  seaman’s  life  is  a  jolly  life — 
Trol  de  rol,  de  rol!”  Wampum.  A  woven 
blanket.  A  peace-pipe. 
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(Sings) 

I  had  a  goodly  old  sea-chest, 

’Twas  filled  with — India  dyes. 

Oh,  wide  the  harbor,  deep  the  sea, 

Five  fathoms  down  it  lies! 

Five  fathoms  down  it  lies ! 

Richard.  “Five  fathoms  deep  it  lies - ” 

Tom!  Tom  Rigby!  I  have  the  way!  Your 
song  has  given  it  to  me !  I  have  the  way ! 

Rigby.  Hush!  Here  come  the  Sons  of  Free¬ 
dom  !  Welcome,  my  lads.  Come  in !  Come  in ! 

Winwood.  Are  we  on  time?  What  have 
you  planned  for  us,  Dick?  My  hands  and  heart 
are  ready  for  a  night’s  work!  Some  cider? 

Richard.  No,  I’ve  supped  on  revolution! 

Winwood.  Would  there  were  something  stir¬ 
ring! 

Richard.  Are  folk  still  in  the  Old  South 
Meeting-house? 

Winwood.  Aye,  still  talking  of  what’s  to  be 
done.  Hancock  and  Paul  Revere  are  at  a 
coffee-house. 

Corey.  Come,  Dick,  you’ve  heard  the  gov¬ 
ernor’s  reply.  How  would  you  deal  with  the 
taxers? 

Richard.  I’d  set  their  tea  to  brew ! 

All.  What! 

Richard.  In  a  monstrous  teapot! 
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Peabody.  As  big  as  Rigby’s  bowl. 
Richard.  Oh,  larger!  Larger! 
Amesbury.  Or  as  Frank  Wharton’s  hat. 
Richard.  Larger  by  far! 

Amesbury.  You  mean - 

Richard.  I’d  take  the  ocean! 


The  ocean! 
Zounds ! 

The  harbor! 
Does  he  mean  it? 


Richard.  Overboard— all  of  it!  Listen.  The 
ships  are  deserted;  the  sailors  on  shore  drinking 
at  different  taverns.  If  we  can  go  disguised, 
we  can  slip  to  the  water  front  unnoticed.  You 
know  how  many  Indians  roam  our  streets,  and 
no  one  ever  heeds  them.  We’ll  all  be  braves 
and  chieftains. 

Amesbury.  But  where  are  our  disguises? 

Rigby  ( opening  his  chest  and  tossing  out  the 
treasure).  Here!  Here  and  here! 

Richard.  Wait.  We  must  have  other  fol¬ 
lowers.  Followers,  said  I?  Leaders — with  sa¬ 
gacity.  Run,  Winwood!  Speak  to  John  Ham 
cock,  Paul  Revere,  and  Doctor  Warren.  You 
know  the  coffeehouse  they  sup  at.  Tell  them 
there  are  disguises  for  us  all.  But  let  no  red¬ 
coat  hear  you.  Quick!  The  time  is  passing. 

Rigby.  Richard! 
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Richard.  Be  quick.  Let  me  help  you.  Here 
are  feathers.  Beads.  A  knife.  Hatchets.  A 
Frenchman’s  sash-belt.  A  head-dress. 

Amesbury.  Where  are  yours,  Dick? 

Richard.  Hush!  I  cannot  scale  a  ladder. 
Listen !  Here’s  Winwood. 

Winwood.  Paul  Revere,  John  Hancock,  Doc¬ 
tor  Warren — all  come  with  us.  I’ve  run  ahead  to 
tell  you  they’ll  meet  us  on  the  way.  Give  me 
disguises.  John  Hancock  says  there’s  a  boat 
and  oars  at  the  foot  of  the  wharves,  and  Paul 
Revere  will  lead  us.  Come  quickly,  lads! 

Richard.  And  Paul  Revere  will  lead  them ! 

Rigby.  Richard,  you’ve  been  the  brains,  and 
we  are  but  the  fingers!  We  toss  the  tea;  but 
’twas  your  heart  that  planned  it.  Will  you 
not  serve  us — serve  us  here  on  land?  If  any 
British  come,  see  they  don’t  go  a-roving.  The 
fewer  on  the  streets  the  better.  D’ye  catch  my 
meaning?  And,  Richard,  one  word  more.  You 
can  see  the  ships  from  here.  The  work  we’ll  do 
will  take  but  twenty  minutes.  If  we  succeed,  I’ll 
send  you  a  signal.  I’ll  wave  this  lantern  three 
times  in  the  darkness. 

Richard.  Bless  you,  Tom  Rigby.  (. Richard 
is  left  alone  and  goes  to  seat  by  the  fire.) 

Richard  (< dreaming  to  himself).  First  they’ll 
go  to  the  wharves  .  .  .  stealing  quietly 
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through  the  darkness.  Then  there’ll  be  the 
muffled  dip  of  oars  .  .  .  and  then — oh,  would 

that  I  could  aid  them  in  this  hour!  But  I  am 
impotent,  impotent! 

Penrose  {speaking  crossly  as  he  enters  with 
Marsh).  This  tavern’s  still  deserted.  Is  there 
naught  alive  in  this  town  save  the  half-dozen 
Indians  we’ve  met  a-prowling  the  streets! 
Where’s  the  landlord? 

Richard.  He’s  absent,  sir,  on  business  of 
importance.  But  he  will  soon  return.  If  I  may 
serve  you — some  cider,  sir,  or  steaming  lemon 
punch? 

Penrose.  Let  it  be  punch,  and  see  that  it  is 
steaming. 

Richard.  At  once,  sir. 

Penrose.  Look  how  importantly  he  takes 
the  landlord’s  place.  How  old  are  you,  young 
tapster? 

Richard.  About  your  own  age,  sir,  I  have 
been  thinking. 

Marsh.  Zounds!  You’re  well  answered, 
Penrose. 

Richard.  Indeed  ’twas  truth  I  meant,  sir, 
and  no  insult. 

Marsh.  Sit  down.  Sit  down.  He  is  a  sim¬ 
ple  fellow.  He  means  no  wTong.  We  might 
have  sport  with  him. 
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Richard  (pretending  to  be  humble ) .  If  I 

can  serve  you,  sir,  to  anything? 

Marsh.  Suppose  we  call  for  tea? 

Richard  (quietly).  We  do  not  serve  it. 

Marsh  (amused).  Oho!  Oho!  This  is  a 
rebel  tavern.  And  so — no  tea.  You  Yankees 
do  not  serve  it. 

Richard.  No;  but  we  sometimes  brew  it — 
with  salt  water. 

Marsh.  ’Tis  as  I  said.  Simple.  Let’s  try 
him  further.  This  tea  you  brew.  It  must  have 
a  new  flavor? 

Richard.  Aye,  a  new  flavor.  Some  will 
find  it  bitter.  It  is  a  brew  that  will  be  long  re¬ 
membered. 

Marsh.  I  doubt  not,  if  ’tis  made  as  you 
have  said. 

Penrose.  Come!  I  am  weary  for  adven¬ 
ture!  Let’s  see  if  there  be  sport  about  the 
wharves - 

Richard  (to  himself).  The  wharves - 

Marsh  (hesitating) .  On  such  a  night  as 

this - !  Why,  but  a  moment  since  you  swore 

it  was  too  cold!  Besides,  at  the  last  tavern  that 
we  visited  that  fool  of  a  Barton  took  my  sword 
in  jest.  He  thought  ’twas  a  rare  bit  of  nonsense; 
but  ’tis  one  I’ll  make  him  pay  for!  I’ll  not  go 
roaming  without  my  sword. 
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Penrose.  But  I  have  mine.  One  sword’s 
enough  for  both.  More  than  enough  for  any 
Yankees  we  are  like  to  meet.  We  could  give 
some  of  them  a  rare  fright,  comrade.  Come 
then,  in  search  of - 

Richard  ( who  has  taken  a  sword  from  the 
nearest  chest) .  Back!  Do  not  come  any  nearer. 
You  see  this  door  is  guarded. 

Marsh  {angrily).  What  does  this  mean? 

Richard.  One  of  my  crack-brained  fancies. 
I  wished  to  keep  you,  sirs,  for  twenty  minutes. 

Marsh.  Have  at  him !  He’s  but  one - 

Penrose  {insulted).  Even  a  crack-brained 
lout  may  go  too  far. 

Richard  {clearly  and  earnestly).  Behind  me 
are  a  hundred — a  thousand  souls — all  those  who 
stand  for  freedom.  Although  you  do  not  see 
them,  they  are  there ! 

Penrose  {surprised).  What!  Would  he  chal¬ 
lenge  us? 

Marsh  {scornfully).  A  turn  of  the  wrist  and 
the  thing  is  done.  Have  at  him,  Penrose. 

Penrose  and  Richard  fight.  Richard  fights 
coolly  with  his  back  to  the  door.  Penrose 
grows  more  and  more  flustered.  Marsh 
holds  the  candelabra  aloft. 

Penrose  {fear  in  his  voice).  The  candles — 
higher.  They’re  getting  low.  I  cannot  see - 
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Richard  and  Penrose  engage  a  second  time , 
and  Penrose’ s  foil  is  flung  across  the  room  to 
the  left. 

Penrose  {'peevishly).  The  lout  has  turned 
my  wrist,  and  torn  my  ruffles. 

Richard  {darts  to  the  window  and  looks  out  for 
a  second  before  he  turns  to  them).  A  thousand 
pardons!  Go!  The  play  is  ended!  Through 
the  black  night  I’ve  caught  my  signal.  I’ve 
seen  a  light — a  light  that  swings  in  the  darkness 
— a  light  that  swings  three  times - 

Penrose.  What  does  he  mean?  A  signal? 

Richard  {turning  on  them  with  triumph). 
A  signal  that  a  blow  is  struck  for  freedom!  A 
signal  that  your  tea  is  overboard!  A  signal 
that  the  time  will  come  when  liberty  will  be  the 
watchword  of  our  nation! 

Marsh.  Come!  Come!  He  dreams! 

They  go  out. 

Richard  {with  face  upraised  in  the  fire-glow). 
May  all  such  dreams  come  true ! 

Constance  D’Arcy  Mackay. 
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THE  CONCORD  HYMN* 

This  hymn  was  sung  at  the  completion  of  the  Battle 
Monument,  April  19,  1836. 

By  the  rude  bridge  that  arched  the  flood, 

Their  flag  to  April’s  breeze  unfurled, 

Here  once  the  embattled  farmers  stood, 

And  fired  the  shot  heard  round  the  world. 


The  foe  long  since  in  silence  slept; 

Alike  the  conqueror  silent  sleeps; 

And  Time  the  ruined  bridge  has  swept 
Down  the  dark  stream  which  seaward  creeps. 


On  this  green  bank,  by  this  soft  stream, 
We  set  to-day  a  votive  stone; 

That  memory  may  their  deed  redeem, 
When,  like  our  sires,  our  sons  are  gone. 


Spirit,  that  made  those  heroes  dare 
To  die  and  leave  their  children  free, 

Bid  Time  and  Nature  gently  spare 
The  shaft  we  raise  to  them  and  Thee. 

Ralph  Waldo  Emerson. 


•Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  publishers,  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 


Nathan  Hale 
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NATHAN  HALE* 

Nathan  Hale,  one  of  the  most  honored  of  the  heroes  of 
the  Revolution,  was  hanged  as  a  spy  by  the  British,  Sep¬ 
tember  21,  1776. 


One  hero  dies — a  thousand  new  ones  rise, 

As  flowers  are  sown  where  perfect  blossoms 
fall; 

Then  quite  unknown,  the  name  of  Hale  now  cries 
Wherever  duty  sounds  her  silent  call. 


With  head  erect  he  moves  and  stately  pace, 

To  meet  an  awful  doom — no  ribald  jest 
Brings  scorn  or  hate  to  that  exalted  face: 

His  thoughts  are  far  away,  poised  and  at  rest; 


Now  on  the  scaffold  see  him  turn  and  bid 

Farewell  to  home  and  all  his  heart  holds  dear. 
Majestic  presence!  all  man’s  weakness  hid. 

And  all  his  strength  in  that  last  hour  made 
clear: 

“My  sole  regret,  that  it  is  mine  to  give 
Only  one  life,  that  my  dear  land  may  live!” 

William  Ordway  Partridge. 


♦Reprinted  from  “Nathan  Hale”  by  Wm.  O.  Partridge,  copyright,  1902,  by  Funk  & 
Wagnalls  Company,  New  York. 
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THE  FOURTH  OF  JULY 

Day  of  glory!  Welcome  day! 

Freedom’s  banners  greet  thy  ray; 

See!  how  cheerfully  they  play 
With  the  morning  breeze. 

On  the  rocks  where  pilgrims  kneeled. 

On  the  heights  were  squadrons  wheeled. 
When  a  tyrant’s  thunder  pealed 
O’er  the  trembling  seas. 

God  of  armies!  did  thy  stars 
On  their  courses  smite  his  cars; 

Blast  his  arm,  and  wrest  his  bars 
From  the  heaving  tide? 

On  our  standard,  lo!  they  burn. 

And,  when  days  like  this  return. 

Sparkle  o’er  the  soldier’s  urn 
Who  for  freedom  died. 

God  of  peace!  whose  spirit  fills 
All  the  echoes  of  our  hills. 

All  the  murmur  of  our  rills. 

Now  the  storm  is  o’er. 

Oh,  let  freemen  be  our  sons. 

And  let  future  Washingtons 
Rise,  to  lead  their  valiant  ones 
Till  there’s  war  no  more! 

John  Pierpont. 


The  Nathan  Hale  Statue  in  New  York 


The  Death  of  Warren 
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THE  DEATH  OF  WARREN 

Joseph  Warren  was  a  lover  of  liberty  killed  in  the  battle 

of  Bunker  Hill,  1775. 

When  the  war-cry  of  Liberty  rang  through  the 
land. 

To  arms  sprang  our  fathers  the  foe  to  withstand; 

On  old  Bunker  Hill  their  entrenchments  they 
rear. 

When  the  army  is  joined  by  a  young  volunteer. 

“ Tempt  not  death!”  cried  his  friends;  but  he 
bade  them  good-by. 

Saying  “Oh!  it  is  sweet  for  our  country  to  die!” 

The  tempest  of  battle  now  rages  and  swells, 

’Mid  the  thunder  of  cannon,  the  pealing  of  bells; 

And  a  light,  not  of  battle,  illumes  yonder  spire — 

Scene  of  woe  and  destruction; — ’tis  Charlestown 
on  fire ! 

The  young  volunteer  heedeth  not  the  sad  cry 

But  murmurs,  “’Tis  sweet  for  our  country  to 
die!” 

With  trumpets  and  banners  the  foe  draweth 
near; 

A  volley  of  musketry  checks  their  career! 
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With  the  dead  and  the  dying  the  hill-side  is 
strown, 

And  the  shout  through  our  lines  is,  “The  day  is 
our  own!” 

“Not  yet,”  cries  the  young  volunteer,  “do  they 
fly! 

Stand  firm! — it  is  sweet  for  our  country  to  die!” 


Now  our  powder  is  spent,  and  they  rally  again; — 
“Retreat!”  says  our  chief,  “since  unarmed  we 
remain!” 

But  the  young  volunteer  lingers  yet  on  the  field, 
Reluctant  to  fly,  and  disdaining  to  yield. 

A  shot!  Ah!  he  falls!  but  his  life’s  latest  sigh 
Is,  “  ’Tis  sweet,  oh,  ’tis  sweet  for  our  country  to 
die!” 


And  thus  Warren  fell!  Happy  death!  noble  fall! 
To  perish  for  country  at  Liberty’s  call! 

Should  the  flag  of  invasion  profane  evermore 
The  blue  of  our  seas  or  the  green  of  our  shore. 
May  the  hearts  of  our  people  reecho  that  cry, — 
“’Tis  sweet,  oh,  ’tis  sweet  for  our  country  to 
die!” 


Epes  Sargent. 


The  Battle  of  Trenton 
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THE  BATTLE  OF  TRENTON 

“These  are  the  times  that  try  men’s  souls,” 
wrote  Thomas  Paine,  an  American  patriot,  in 
December,  1776,  for  it  looked  then  as  if  the 
American  Revolution  were  a  failure.  Even  the 
staunchest  of  Whigs  were  beginning  to  question 
whether  the  colonies  could  ever  succeed  in  their 
struggle  with  England. 

The  British  were  sure  they  had  won.  They 
had  driven  the  rebels  from  Long  Island  and  taken 
possession  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey.  Every 
day  they  could  see  Continental  soldiers  leaving 
the  army  because  they  were  ill-fed  and  poorly 
paid.  It  was  evident  that  the  Americans  were 
losing  more  men  through  deserters  than  they 
were  gaining  by  recruits,  and  that  thousands  of 
prominent  families  who  wanted  to  be  on  the 
winning  side  were  forsaking  the  colonial  cause 
and  swearing  allegiance  to  King  George. 

So  sure  was  Lord  Cornwallis  that  the  fighting 
was  practically  over,  that  he  had  obtained  per¬ 
mission  to  return  to  England  and  was  preparing 
to  sail.  At  Trenton,  Colonel  Rahl,  the  com¬ 
mander,  felt  such  scorn  for  the  Continental 
Army  that  he  never  set  up  a  cannon  to  defend 
the  city. 
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“What  need  of  intrenchments?”  he  asked. 
“Let  the  rebels  come;  we  will  at  them  with  the 
bayonet.” 

To  these  men  George  Washington,  command¬ 
er-in-chief  of  the  Continental  Army,  seemed  a 
fairly  able  leader  who  was  hopelessly  handicap¬ 
ped  by  lack  of  troops  and  funds.  Little  did  they 
dream  how  soon  this  same  leader  would  seriously 
upset  the  plans  of  Cornwallis  and  bring  death 
itself  to  Colonel  Rahl. 

While  the  English  boasted,  Washington,  in 
retreat  across  the  Delaware,  was  facing  his  prob¬ 
lems  calmly  and  bravely.  None  knew  better 
than  he  the  seriousness  of  the  situation.  lie 
realized  that  he  had  scarcely  six  thousand  un¬ 
trained  men  to  pit  against  the  twenty-five 
thousand  professional  soldiers  under  Lord  Howe. 
He  was  aware  that  hundreds  of  his  troops  ex¬ 
pected  to  leave  the  army  on  January  first,  when 
their  term  of  enlistment  would  expire.  He 
could  not  blame  them.  Many  were  sick,  most 
were  in  rags,  and  all  were  hungry.  For  a  long 
time  they  had  received  no  pay. 

To  add  to  his  difficulties,  two  of  his  generals 
were  proving  disloyal.  Gates  and  Lee,  who  had 
been  trained  in  the  British  army  and  were  proud 
of  their  military  experience,  had  become  jealous 
of  Washington.  The  two  of  whom  the  country 
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expected  the  best  help  were  causing  him  the 
greatest  anxiety.  At  length  Lee,  on  the  13th 
of  December,  through  his  own  carelessness,  was 
captured  by  the  British.  To  the  colonies  the 
event  seemed  a  great  misfortune. 

Even  this,  however,  did  not  make  Washington 
despair.  The  Revolutionary  Cause,  he  said, 
might  remain  under  a  cloud  for  some  time,  but 
it  would  surely  win  in  the  end.  Believing  with 
all  his  heart  that  the  colonies  should  be  inde¬ 
pendent,  he  resolved  to  hang  on  as  long  as  he  had 
a  handful  of  men. 

To  all  the  supporters  of  the  rebellion  he  sent 
anxious  requests  for  money;  and  when  it  was 
not  forthcoming,  he  mortgaged  his  own  estate 
to  raise  funds  for  the  soldiers.  On  the  20th  of 
the  month  he  wrote  to  the  Continental  Congress : 

“It  may  be  thought  that  I  am  going  a  good 
deal  out  of  the  line  of  my  duty  to  adopt  these 
measures,  or  to  advise  thus  freely.  A  character 
to  lose,  an  estate  to  forfeit,  the  inestimable  bless¬ 
ings  of  liberty  at  stake,  and  a  life  devoted,  must 
be  my  excuse.” 

By  this  time  he  had  laid  his  plans  to  attack 
Trenton  suddenly  and  decisively.  It  seemed 
likely  that  the  fifteen  hundred  Hessians  sta¬ 
tioned  there  would,  according  to  the  custom  of 
their  country,  hold  high  revelry  on  Christmas 
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Eve.  Perhaps  if  the  American  forces  could  move 
with  the  utmost  quickness  and  secrecy,  they 
could  catch  the  enemy  napping  after  the  festivi¬ 
ties  and  take  the  city.  Such  a  victory,  Wash¬ 
ington  knew,  would  command  the  respect  of 
Europe,  impel  Congress  to  quicker  action,  and 
put  courage  into  the  hearts  of  his  despairing 
soldiers. 

According  to  the  plan  the  American  army  was 
to  cross  the  Delaware  in  three  sections.  On 
the  right,  General  Gates  was  to  cross  at  Bristol 
and  attack  the  British  cantonment  at  Burling¬ 
ton.  In  the  middle,  General  Ewing  was  to  cross 
a  little  below  Trenton  in  order  to  cut  off  a  pos¬ 
sible  retreat.  On  the  left,  nine  miles  above, 
Washington  himself  would  cross  and  march  on 
to  Trenton.  It  was  an  excellent  arrangement 
but,  as  it  turned  out,  only  Washington  performed 
his  task. 

Christmas  Eve  was  very  dark  and  bitter  cold. 
The  Hessians,  assembled  in  their  warm  quar¬ 
ters  at  Trenton,  gave  themselves  up  to  banquet¬ 
ing  and  song.  Just  as  the  Americans  expected, 
they  retired  at  a  late  hour,  too  weary  and  stupid 
to  give  the  rebels  a  thought. 

Washington,  in  the  meantime,  with  twenty  - 
five  hundred  men,  was  crossing  the  broad  river. 
With  the  greatest  difficulty  his  boatmen  forced 
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their  way  for  ten  hours  through  the  floating 
blocks  of  ice  and  landed  on  the  opposite  shore 
at  three  o’clock  in  the  morning.  Then  in  two 
divisions,  by  different  roads,  they  marched  the 
nine  long  miles  to  Trenton  through  blinding 
snow  and  sleet,  two  men  freezing  to  death  on 
the  way. 

General  Sullivan,  who  was  in  command  of 
one  division,  sent  a  message  to  Washington  that 
his  soldiers’  muskets  were  too  wet  to  use. 

“Very  well,”  replied  Washington,  not  a  whit 
daunted,  “Tell  the  general  to  have  the  men  use 
their  bayonets,  for  the  city  must  be  taken.” 

The  two  lines  under  Sullivan  and  Washington 
pushed  on,  reaching  the  pickets  at  Trenton 
about  eight  o’clock.  Wakened  by  the  shots, 
the  sleepy  Hessians  were  so  completely  sur¬ 
prised  that  they  gave  up  easily  after  a  half-hour 
of  fighting  in  the  streets.  Colonel  Rahl  was 
slain.  Washington,  who  lost  only  two  men  in 
the  conflict,  took  a  thousand  prisoners  and  six 
cannon. 

When  Lord  Cornwallis  heard  the  news  in  New 
York,  he  gave  up  his  plans  to  sail  for  England  and 
hastened  to  Princeton.  There  he  stationed  two 
thousand  soldiers  and  marched  on  with  eight 
thousand  toward  Trenton.  At  the  Assunpink 
River  he  found  to  his  surprise  that  the  American 
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forces  had  already  crossed  the  river  and  were 
prepared  to  check  the  advance  of  the  British, 
who  were  tired  from  their  march.  He  decided, 
therefore,  to  send  back  to  Princeton  for  the  sol¬ 
diers  he  had  left  behind  and,  with  ten  thousand 
men,  to  force  his  way  across  the  river  the  next 
morning.  He  was  sure  that  he  had  caught 
Washington  this  time. 

“At  last  we  have  run  down  the  old  fox,”  he 
said  as  he  looked  over  at  the  rebel’s  camp-fires, 
“and  we  will  bag  him  in  the  morning.” 

But  “the  old  fox,”  instead  of  waiting  for  the 
English  to  come  and  annihilate  his  force,  slipped 
away  in  the  dead  of  the  night.  By  leaving  be¬ 
hind  a  few  men  to  keep  the  camp-fires  burning 
and  make  a  pretense  of  raising  earthworks,  he 
completely  deceived  the  enemy.  When  Corn¬ 
wallis  woke  on  the  morning  of  January  2,  the 
Americans  had  taken  Princeton. 

The  result  was  exactly  what  Washington  had 
predicted.  In  this  country  the  people  took 
heart  and  began  to  support  the  Revolution 
with  money  and  men.  Fourteen  hundred  sol¬ 
diers  who  had  expected  to  leave,  re-enlisted  out 
of  pure  joy  over  the  two  victories  and  the  two 
thousand  prisoners  they  had  captured.  In 
France,  the  leaders  began  to  look  with  respect 
upon  the  colonists,  and  the  generous-hearted 
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Lafayette  set  out  for  America  with  supplies 
that  he  had  paid  for  with  his  own  money.  In 
England  the  politicians  were  disgusted.  They 
wondered  if  the  Revolution  which  they  had 
considered  quelled  were  starting  all  over  again. 

It  was.  George  Washington  by  his  wisdom 
and  courage  had  saved  the  independence  of  the 
American  colonies. 


IDEALS  OF  LIBERTY 

Liberty  was  a  highly  prized  possession  in 
Europe  long  before  the  American  nation  was 
founded.  Englishmen  had  demanded  and  re¬ 
ceived  a  guarantee  of  liberty  in  the  Great  Char¬ 
ter.  The  Dutch  always  loved  liberty.  Swit¬ 
zerland  had  fought  for  it  and  obtained  it.  But 
the  brave  men  and  women  of  England  came  to 
America  to  secure  even  a  larger  freedom  than 
was  theirs  by  the  Great  Charter.  The  Pilgrim 
Fathers  were  men  of  noble  character.  They 
were  devoted  to  truth  as  they  understood  it  and 
were  willing  to  endure  every  hardship  for  freedom 
of  conscience,  for  political  liberty,  and  for  human 
right  and  justice. 

Such  men  as  William  Penn,  Roger  Williams, 
Governor  William  Bradford,  and  others,  sought 
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a  place  in  the  American  wilderness  where  the 
ideal  of  liberty  might  be  worked  out  without  in¬ 
terference  from  kings  and  emperors.  Religious 
wars  and  political  oppression  had  darkened  their 
lives  in  Europe.  Here  in  America  they  hoped  to 
be  free  to  establish  a  government  whose  sole 
purpose  would  be  the  welfare  of  the  people. 

It  was  a  beautiful  and  high  purpose.  But  it 
was  a  long  struggle  to  realize  it.  The  Indians 
were  hostile.  The  new  land  had  to  be  cleared. 
A  new  government  had  to  be  planned.  The 
home  governments  frequently  made  trouble 
through  the  colonial  governors.  Finally  a  war 
had  to  be  waged  to  establish  the  principle  of 
liberty  for  the  new  people.  All  these  events 
called  for  brave  men  and  women.  Heroes  were 
made  by  the  greatness  of  the  demands  and  the 
dangers  of  the  work. 

Washington  had  his  mettle  tried  on  his  trip  to 
Fort  Duquesne  and  with  General  Bradford  at 
Fort  Necessity.  After  that,  it  is  natural  to  ex¬ 
pect  the  courage  and  leadership  displayed  in 
the  Battle  of  Trenton  and  at  Valley  Forge.  He 
was  ready  to  be  the  first  president  of  the  new" 
country. 

Nathan  Hale  breathed  the  air  of  freedom  in 
the  rugged  Connecticut  hills.  His  home  life, 
his  education,  his  whole  boyhood,  helped  to  fix 
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his  ideals  of  liberty.  It  was  altogether  natural 
for  him  to  give  his  all  for  his  country  because  he 
was  a  true  child  of  his  time  and  circumstances. 

Franklin,  Jefferson,  Robert  Morris — all  the 
leaders  in  the  War  of  the  Revolution  and  in  the 
making  of  the  Constitution  were  especially  pre¬ 
pared  for  brave  service  by  the  life  in  which  they 
were  reared.  Those  very  bold  men  who  risked 
life  and  liberty  in  signing  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  were  genuine  Americans,  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  spirit  of  freedom  which  was  every¬ 
where  in  the  new  country. 

The  same  spirit  of  liberty  sent  men  beyond 
the  western  frontier  of  the  new  country  into  the 
western  wilderness.  As  soon  as  the  new  govern¬ 
ment  was  secure,  the  war  over,  the  Constitution  in 
operation,  the  bolder  men  pushed  on  into  the 
unknown.  They  felt  cramped  in  the  old  original 
thirteen  states.  They  “wanted  elbow  room.” 
The  spirit  of  the  pioneer  is  the  spirit  of  freedom. 
He  dares  to  strike  out  beyond  the  known  region 
into  the  trackless  forest.  Boone  opened  Ken¬ 
tucky.  Lewis  and  Clark  blazed  a  path  into  the 
great  Northwest.  Such  love  of  larger  freedom 
gave  us  a  wider  and  wider  domain  until  we 
reached  our  present  national  boundaries. 

But  this  pioneer  spirit  also  struck  at  the 
shackles  which  impeded  our  industrial  growth. 
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Fulton  freed  the  power  of  steam  so  that  it  could 
work  for  the  good  of  man.  Morse  won  for  us 
the  telegraph,  Whitney  gave  us  the  cotton  gin, 
Clinton  made  the  Erie  Canal  possible,  and 
many  other  pioneers,  working  in  the  spirit  of 
liberty,  developed  our  huge  railroad  systems 
and  improved  our  manufacturing  and  industrial 
work  until  the  needs  of  men  are  well  served. 

Our  ideals  of  liberty  came  to  their  highest 
expression  probably  in  the  life  of  Abraham  Lin¬ 
coln.  He  saw  the  kingliness  in  each  human  be¬ 
ing  and  wrote  into  our  history  the  worth  of  the 
common  man.  He  loved  and  trusted  the  com¬ 
mon  people.  Liberty  to  him  was  liberty  to 
serve  his  fellow  men,  liberty  to  control  the  sel¬ 
fish  purposes  of  life.  He  was  the  modern  knight 
who  goes  forth  to  do  and  to  dare  in  serving  the 
needs  of  the  lowliest,  to  right  the  wrongs  of  the 
oppressed,  to  guarantee  freedom  to  all  of  us 
united  under  the  American  commonwealth.  It 
was  Lincoln’s  ideal  of  liberty  that  fired  the  Amer¬ 
ican  soldier  and  sailor  going  forth  to  battle  against 
the  dark  forces  of  oppression  in  France,  in  Rus¬ 
sia,  in  Italy,  and  in  ravaged  Belgium. 

The  Boy  Scout  of  our  day  is  trying  to  prepare 
himself  for  the  same  kind  of  service  as  that  ren¬ 
dered  by  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  the  men  of  ’76,  the 
Pioneers,  the  modern  Knights  of  Liberty.  These 
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Boy  Scouts  have  knightly  purposes — to  be  pure, 
clean,  ready  to  serve,  to  right  wrong,  to  guaran¬ 
tee  liberty  and  to  obey  the  law.  Their  motto, 
“Be  Prepared”  causes  them  to  care  for  their 
health  so  that  they  may  become  strong  and  able 
to  defend  their  country’s  honor  when  need  comes. 
They  are  therefore  following  in  the  footsteps  of 
Washington  and  Lincoln.  The  Boy  Scout  is  a 
real  guardian  of  our  American  ideals  of  liberty. 


BUILDERS  OF  THE  NEW  NATION 


BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN’S  BOYHOOD* 

Benjamin  Franklin  lived  from  1706  to  1790,  achieving 
great  distinction  as  an  author,  a  scientist,  and  a  states¬ 
man.  Through  his  agency,  during  the  Revolutionary 
War,  the  colonies  received  valuable  aid  from  France. 

I  was  the  youngest  son  of  my  father,  Josiah 
Franklin,  and  was  born  in  Boston,  New  England. 
My  father  had  in  all  seventeen  children;  of  which 
I  remember  thirteen  sitting  at  once  at  his  table. 

I  was  put  to  the  grammar  school  at  eight  years 
of  age,  my  father  intending  as  an  offering  to 
God,  to  make  me  a  minister  of  the  Church.  My 
readiness  in  learning  to  read  must  have  been 
developed  very  early  as  I  do  not  remember  when 
I  could  not  read.  Later  my  father  sent  me  to  a 
school  for  writing  and  arithmetic.  I  learned  good 
writing  pretty  soon  but  I  failed  in  the  arithmetic. 
At  ten  years  of  age  I  was  taken  home  to  help  my 
father  in  his  business. 

He  was  a  tallow-candle  maker  and  soap 

•From  Hart’s  “Colonial  Children.”  Used  by  permission  of  and  special  arrangement 
with  The  Macmillan  Company,  publishers. 
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boiler.  He  was  not  brought  up  to  follow  this 
business.  He  had  gone  into  it,  when  he  came  to 
New  England,  for  he  found  his  dyeing  trade 
would  not  support  his  family. 

So  I  was  at  work  cutting  wick  for  the  candles, 
filling  the  moulds  for  dipping  the  candles,  keep¬ 
ing  the  shop,  and  going  on  errands.  I  disliked 
the  business.  I  had  a  strong  desire  to  go  to 
sea;  but  my  father  declared  against  it. 

Living  near  the  water,  I  was  much  in  and 
about  it.  I  learned  early  to  swim  well  and  to 
manage  boats.  And  when  in  a  boat  or  canoe 
with  other  boys,  I  was  generally  allowed  to 
manage  things,  especially  in  any  case  of  danger. 

Upon  other  occasions  I  was  generally  a  leader 
among  the  boys.  Sometimes  I  led  them  into 
scrapes.  I  will  tell  of  one  such  time. 

There  was  a  salt  marsh  on  one  side  of  the  mill 
pond.  On  the  edge  of  this,  at  high  water,  we 
used  to  stand  to  fish  for  minnows.  By  much 
trampling  we  had  made  it  a  mere  quagmire. 
My  plan  was  to  build  a  wharf  there  fit  for  us  to 
stand  upon;  and  I  showed  my  comrades  a  large 
heap  of  stones  which  were  intended  for  a  new 
house  near  the  marsh.  These  would  very  well 
suit  our  purpose. 

So,  in  the  evening,  when  the  workmen  were 
gone,  I  gathered  together  a  number  of  my  play- 
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fellows;  we  worked  very  hard,  like  so  many  ants. 
Sometimes  two  or  three  of  us  were  needed  for 
one  stone.  Finally  we  brought  them  all  away 
and  built  our  little  wharf. 

The  next  morning  the  workmen  were  sur¬ 
prised  at  missing  the  stones,  which  were  found 
in  our  wharf.  They  began  to  ask  who  moved 
them.  We  were  found  out  and  complaint  was 
made.  Several  of  us  were  punished  by  our 
fathers.  And  although  I  said  for  excuse  that  it 
was  a  useful  kind  of  work,  my  father  convinced 
me  that  nothing  was  useful  which  was  not  honest. 

My  father  was  often  visited  by  leading  people, 
who  asked  his  opinion  in  affairs  of  the  town  or  of 
the  church  to  which  he  belonged.  They  showed 
a  good  deal  of  respect  for  his  judgment  and  ad¬ 
vice.  He  liked  to  have  some  sensible  friend  or 
neighbor  to  talk  with  him  at  his  table.  He  al¬ 
ways  took  care  to  start  some  useful  subject  for 
conversation,  which  might  help  to  improve  the 
minds  of  his  children.  By  this  means  he  turned 
our  attention  to  what  was  good,  just,  and  wise 
in  the  affairs  of  life. 

Little  or  no  notice  was  ever  taken  of  the  food 
on  the  table.  If  it  was  well  or  poorly  prepared, 
in  or  out  of  season,  of  good  or  bad  flavor,  better 
or  worse  than  some  other  thing  of  the  kind,  we 
did  not  discuss  it.  I  was  brought  up  to  pay  so 
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little  attention  to  these  things,  that  I  cared  little 
what  kind  of  food  was  set  before  me.  To  this 
day,  if  I  am  asked,  I  can  hardly  tell  a  few  hours 
after  dinner  what  I  had  to  eat. 

This  had  been  a  great  convenience  to  me  in 
travelling.  When  my  companions  have  been  very 
unhappy  sometimes  for  want  of  what  would  suit 
their  more  delicate  tastes,  I  have  been  satisfied. 

I  never  knew  my  father  or  my  mother  to  have 
any  sickness  but  that  of  which  they  died,  he  at 
89  and  she  at  85  years  of  age.  They  lie  buried 
together  at  Boston,  where  I  some  years  ago  placed 
a  tombstone  over  their  grave. 

From  a  child  I  was  ever  fond  of  reading,  and 
all  the  little  money  that  came  into  my  hands 
was  ever  laid  out  in  books.  My  father’s  little 
library  was  chiefly  of  books  on  religious  discus¬ 
sions,  most  of  which  I  read. 

I  have  since  often  been  sorry  that,  at  a  time 
when  I  had  such  a  thirst  for  knowledge,  more 
proper  books  had  not  fallen  in  my  way,  since 
it  was  later  decided  I  should  not  be  a  minister. 

My  taste  for  books  at  last  caused  my  father 
to  make  me  a  printer.  I  liked  it  much  better 
than  my  father’s  business,  but  I  still  had  a  han¬ 
kering  for  the  sea.  To  prevent  this  my  father 
was  in  haste  to  have  me  bound  to  my  brother 
as  an  apprentice  in  the  printing  business. 
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I  now  had  a  chance  to  read  better  books. 
Knowing  the  apprentices  of  book-sellers  enabled 
me  sometimes  to  borrow  a  small  one  which  I  was 
careful  to  return  clean.  Often  I  sat  up  in  my 
room  reading  the  greatest  part  of  the  night,  when 
the  book  was  borrowed  in  the  evening  and  had  to 
be  returned  early  in  the  morning. 

After  some  time,  Mr.  Matthew  Adams,  who 
had  a  pretty  collection  of  books,  took  notice  of 
me,  invited  me  to  his  library,  and  very  kindly 
lent  me  such  books  as  I  chose  to  read. 

Benjamin  Franklin. 


TOO  MUCH  FOR  THE  WHISTLE* 


In  my  opinion,  we  might  draw  more  good  in 
this  world  than  we  do,  and  suffer  less  evil,  if  we 
would  take  care  and  not  give  too  much  for 
whistles.  For  to  me  it  seems  that  most  of  the 
unhappy  people  we  meet  with  are  become  so  by 
neglect  of  that  caution. 

You  ask  what  I  mean?  You  love  stories, 
and  will  excuse  my  telling  one  of  myself. 

When  I  was  a  child  of  seven  years  old,  my 
friends,  on  a  holiday,  filled  my  pockets  with 
coppers.  I  went  directly  to  a  shop  where  they 


From  Hart  s  Colonial  Children.”  Used  by  permission  of  and 
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sold  toys  for  children,  and  being  charmed  with 
the  sound  of  a  whistle,  that  I  met  by  the  way  in 
the  hands  of  another  boy,  I  voluntarily  offered 
and  gave  all  my  money  for  one. 

I  then  came  home,  and  went  whistling  all  over 
the  house,  much  pleased  with  my  whistle,  but 
disturbing  all  the  family.  My  brothers  and 
sisters  and  cousins,  understanding  the  bargain 
I  had  made,  told  me  I  had  given  four  times  as 
much  for  it  as  it  was  worth.  They  put  me  in 
mind  what  good  things  I  might  have  bought  with 
the  rest  of  the  money;  and  laughed  at  me  so 
much  for  my  folly,  that  I  cried  with  vexation. 
The  reflection  gave  me  more  chagrin  than  the 
whistle  gave  me  pleasure. 

This,  however,  was  afterward  of  use  to  me, 
the  impression  continuing  on  my  mind,  so  that 
often,  when  I  was  tempted  to  buy  some  un¬ 
necessary  thing,  I  said  to  myself:  Don't  give  too 
much  for  the  whistle;  and  I  saved  my  money. 

As  I  grew  up,  came  into  the  world,  and  ob¬ 
served  the  actions  of  men,  I  thought  I  met  with 
many,  very  many,  who  gave  too  much  for  the 
whistle. 

When  I  saw  one  too  ambitious  of  court  favor, 
sacrificing  his  time  in  attendance  upon  levees,* 
his  repose,  his  liberty,  his  virtue,  and  perhaps  his 


*Levee:  a  reception  held  by  some  noted  person. 
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friends  to  attain  it,  I  have  said  to  myself:  This 
man  gives  too  much  for  his  whistle. 

When  I  saw  another  fond  of  popularity,  con¬ 
stantly  employing  himself  in  political  bustles, 
neglecting  his  own  affairs,  and  ruining  them  by 
that  neglect.  He  pays  indeed ,  said  I,  too  much  for 
his  whistle. 

If  I  knew  a  miser,  who  gave  up  every  kind  of 
comfortable  living,  all  the  pleasure  of  doing  good 
to  others,  all  the  esteem  of  his  fellow-citizens, 
and  the  joys  of  benevolent  friendship,  for  the 
sake  of  accumulating  wealth,  Poor  man ,  I  said, 
you  pay  too  much  for  your  whistle. 

When  I  met  with  a  man  of  pleasure,  sacrificing 
every  laudable  improvement  of  the  mind,  or  of 
his  fortune,  to  mere  corporeal  sensations,  and 
ruining  his  health  in  their  pursuit.  Mistaken  man9 
said  I,  you  are  providing  pain  for  yourself ,  instead 
of  pleasure;  you  give  too  much  for  your  whistle. 

If  I  see  one  fond  of  appearance,  or  fine  clothes, 
fine  houses,  fine  furniture,  fine  equipages,  all 
above  his  fortune,  for  which  he  contracts  debts, 
and  ends  his  career  in  a  prison,  Alas!  say  I, 
he  has  paid  dear ,  very  dear ,  for  his  whistle. 

When  I  see  a  beautiful,  sweet-tempered  girl 
married  to  an  ill-natured  brute  of  a  husband. 
What  a  pity ,  say  I,  that  she  should  pay  so  much  for 
a  whistle! 


Benjamin  Franklin,  Philosopher  and  Statesman 
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In  short,  I  conceive  that  great  part  of  the  mis¬ 
eries  of  mankind  are  brought  upon  them  by  the 
false  estimates  they  have  made  of  the  value  of 
things,  and  by  their  giving  too  much  for  their 
whistles. 

Benjamin  Franklin. 


DO  NOT  TAX  THE  COLONIES* 

Benjamin  Franklin  was  on  a  special  mission  to  England 
when  the  American  colonies  first  objected  to  taxation 
without  representation  in  the  British  Parliament.  The 
members  of  Parliament  could  not  understand  why  the 
colonists  objected  to  the  payment  of  a  tax.  To  English¬ 
men  at  home  it  appeared  that  the  colonies  received  many 
benefits  from  the  homeland  for  which  they  should  pay. 
But  the  colonists  knew  that  great  wealth  was  flowing 
from  America  to  England.  Franklin  was  heard  by  Parlia¬ 
ment  and  tried  to  explain  conditions  in  the  colonies. 

Q.  What  is  your  name,  and  place  of  abode? 

A.  Franklin,  of  Philadelphia. 

Q.  Do  the  Americans  pay  any  considerable 
taxes  among  themselves? 

A.  Certainly,  many,  and  very  heavy  taxes. 

Q.  For  what  purposes  are  those  taxes  laid? 

A.  For  the  support  of  the  civil  and  military 
establishments  of  the  country,  and  to  discharge 
the  heavy  debt  contracted  in  the  last  war. 

•From  Hart’s  “Camps  and  Firesides  of  the  Revolution.”  Used  by  permission  of  and 
special  arrangement  with  The  Macmillan  Company,  publishers. 
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Q.  Are  not  all  the  people  very  able  to  pay 
those  taxes? 

A.  No.  The  frontier  counties,  all  along  the 
continent,  having  been  frequently  ravaged  by 
the  enemy  and  greatly  impoverished,  are  able 
to  pay  very  little  tax.  And  therefore,  in  con¬ 
sideration  of  their  distresses,  our  late  tax  laws 
do  expressly  favor  those  counties,  excusing  the 
sufferers;  and  I  suppose  the  same  is  done  in 
other  governments. 

Q.  What  was  the  temper  of  America  toward 
Great  Britain  before  the  ;year  1763? 

A.  The  best  in  the  world.  They  submitted 
willingly  to  the  government  of  the  Crown,  and 
paid,  in  their  courts,  obedience  to  the  acts  of 
Parliament.  Numerous  as  the  people  are  in  the 
several  old  provinces,  they  cost  you  nothing  in 
forts,  citadels,  garrisons,  or  armies,  to  keep  them 
in  subjection.  They  were  governed  by  this 
country  at  the  expense  only  of  a  little  pen,  ink, 
and  paper;  they  were  led  by  a  thread.  They  had 
not  only  a  respect,  but  an  affection  for  Great 
Britain;  for  its  laws,  its  customs  and  manners, 
and  even  a  fondness  for  its  fashions,  that  greatly 
increased  the  commerce.  Natives  of  Britain  were 
always  treated  with  particular  regard;  to  be  an 
Old  England  man  was  of  itself  a  character  of  some 
respect,  and  gave  a  kind  of  rank  among  us. 
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Q.  What  is  their  temper  now? 

A.  Oh,  very  much  altered. 

Q.  In  what  light  did  the  people  of  America 
use  to  consider  the  Parliament  of  Great  Brit¬ 
ain? 

A.  They  considered  the  Parliament  as  the 
great  bulwark  and  security  of  their  liberties  and 
privileges,  and  always  spoke  of  it  with  the  ut¬ 
most  respect  and  veneration.  Arbitrary  minis¬ 
ters,  they  thought,  might  possibly,  at  times,  at¬ 
tempt  to  oppress  them;  but  they  relied  on  it 
that  the  Parliament,  on  application,  would  al¬ 
ways  give  redress.  They  remembered  with 
gratitude  a  strong  instance  of  this  when  a  bill 
was  brought  into  Parliament,  with  a  clause  to 
make  royal  instructions  laws  in  the  colonies, 
which  the  House  of  Commons  would  not  pass, 
and  it  was  thrown  out. 

Q.  And  have  they  not  still  the  same  respect 
for  Parliament? 

A.  No,  it  is  greatly  lessened. 

Q.  To  what  cause  is  that  owing? 

A.  To  a  concurrence  of  causes;  the  restraints 
lately  laid  on  their  trade  by  which  the  bringing 
of  foreign  gold  and  silver  into  the  colonies  was 
prevented;  the  prohibition  of  making  paper 
money  among  themselves  and  then  demanding 
a  new  and  heavy  tax  by  stamps,  taking  away,  at 
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the  same  time,  trials  by  juries,  and  refusing  to  re¬ 
ceive  and  hear  their  humble  petitions. 

Q.  Don’t  you  think  they  would  submit  to 
the  Stamp  Act,  if  it  was  modified,  the  obnoxious 
parts  taken  out,  and  the  duty  reduced  to  some 
particulars  of  small  moment? 

A.  No,  they  will  never  submit  to  it. 

Q.  If  the  Stamp  Act  should  be  repealed,  would 
it  induce  the  assemblies  of  America  to  acknowl¬ 
edge  the  rights  of  Parliament  to  tax  them,  and 
would  they  erase  their  resolutions? 

A.  No,  never. 

Q.  Are  there  no  means  of  obliging  them  to 
erase  those  resolutions? 

A.  None  that  I  know  of ;  they  will  never  do  it, 
unless  compelled  by  force  of  arms. 

Q.  Is  there  a  power  on  earth  that  can  force 
them  to  erase  them? 

A.  No  power,  how  great  soever,  can  force  men 
to  change  their  opinions. 

Q.  Do  they  consider  the  post-office  as  a  tax, 
or  as  a  regulation? 

A.  Not  as  a  tax,  but  as  a  regulation  and 
conveniency;  every  assembly  encouraged  it, 
and  supported  it  in  its  infancy  by  grants  of 
money,  which  they  would  not  otherwise  have 
done;  and  the  people  have  always  paid  the 
postage. 


Robert  Morris ,  Who  Financed  the  Revolution 
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Q.  When  did  you  receive  the  instructions  you 
mentioned? 

A.  I  brought  them  with  me,  when  I  came  to 
England,  about  fifteen  months  since. 

Q.  When  did  you  communicate  that  instruc¬ 
tion  to  the  minister? 

A.  Soon  after  my  arrival,  while  the  stamping 
of  America  was  under  consideration,  and  before 
the  bill  was  brought  in. 

Q.  Would  it  be  most  for  the  interest  of  Great 
Britain  to  employ  the  hands  of  Virginia  in  to¬ 
bacco,  or  in  manufactures? 

A.  In  tobacco,  to  be  sure. 

Q.  What  used  to  be  the  pride  of  the  Ameri¬ 
cans? 

A.  To  indulge  in  the  fashions  and  manu¬ 
factures  of  Great  Britain. 

Q.  What  is  now  their  pride? 

A.  To  wear  their  old  clothes  over  again,  till 
they  can  make  new  ones. 

Benjamin  Franklin. 


ROBERT  MORRIS 

The  American  Revolution  tried  the  courage 
and  patriotism  of  all  who  shared  in  its  great 
undertakings.  In  those  difficult  days  men  risked 
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their  lives  in  government  office  and  in  legislative 
chambers  as  well  as  on  the  field  of  battle.  The 
brave  rendered  high  services  to  the  young 
nation.  Among  them  was  Robert  Morris. 

Born  in  Liverpool,  England,  in  1734,  and  com¬ 
ing  to  America  in  1748,  Robert  Morris  had  be¬ 
come  a  part  of  the  life  and  the  hope  of  America 
when  the  early  days  of  the  Revolution  broke. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Pennsylvania  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Safety  in  1775.  In  October  of  the 
same  year  he  became  a  member  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Legislature  and  was  appointed  by  that 
legislature  as  a  delegate  to  the  Continental 
Congress.  When  the  Declaration  of  Indepen¬ 
dence  was  adopted  he  signed  that  document  at 
the  risk  of  his  life  because  he  was  born  a  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  King  of  England. 

As  the  war  for  independence  dragged  on,  its 
hardships  and  difficulties  increased.  In  1780  the 
American  Army  of  Revolutionists  had  reached 
a  low  mark  in  many  respects.  It  had  suffered  a 
serious  defeat  at  Charleston.  Arnold’s  treason 
had  shaken  the  spirit  of  General  Washington. 
The  sufferings  at  Valley  Forge  and  many  other 
privations  had  weakened  the  courage  of  the 
Revolutionary  Army.  Munitions  were  low  and 
not  easily  obtained.  And  the  currency  with 
which  the  army  was  maintained,  on  which  the 
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business  of  the  country  was  based,  was  almost 
worthless. 

At  this  trying  period  Congress  decided  to 
create  the  office  of  Superintendent  of  Finance. 
Early  in  1781  Robert  Morris  was  appointed  to 
this  difficult  position.  It  was  his  task  to  finance 
the  Revolutionary  War.  Without  funds  the 
Revolution  must  fail.  If  it  should  fail,  all  signers 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  would  be¬ 
come  traitors  to  the  King  of  England.  Here 
was  a  task  of  tremendous  difficulty.  The  great 
principles  of  liberty  were  at  stake,  but  behind 
these  principles  was  the  question  of  noble  life  or 
inglorious  death  for  all  who  took  part  in  the 
Revolution. 

Robert  Morris  accepted  the  commission  as 
Superintendent  of  Finance.  Congress  gave  him 
great  power  in  order  that  he  might  take  neces¬ 
sary  measures  to  guarantee  the  welfare  of  the 
Continental  Army.  He  decided  to  levy  im¬ 
port  taxes  on  goods  brought  from  foreign  lands 
but  the  states  refused  to  grant  the  needed 
powers  to  him  and  so  this  scheme  failed.  He 
tried  to  borrow  from  France  but  the  credit  of  the 
Government  was  poor.  So  Robert  Morris  staked 
his  private  credit  to  secure  funds  from  France. 
Much  of  the  money  by  which  the  campaigns  of 
1781  were  made  possible  was  secured  in  this  way, 
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so  that  it  may  truly  be  said  that  the  private 
fortune  of  Robert  Morris  stood  between  Amer¬ 
ican  liberty  and  a  shameful  defeat. 

This  unselfish  service  was  not  generously 
rewarded  by  the  people.  Instead  of  grateful 
acknowledgment  of  merit,  came  opposition  to 
his  work.  He  had  founded  the  Bank  of  North 
America  with  the  official  approval  of  Congress. 
This  bank,  in  which  he  had  again  risked  his 
private  fortune,  had  become  a  financial  bulwark 
to  the  Continental  Army.  Yet  in  1784  the 
Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  abolished  its  charter, 
thereby  placing  great  difficulties  in  his  path.  It 
required  a  year  of  constant  work  to  have  the 
charter  renewed,  which  was  done  largely  through 
Morris’s  individual  and  single  effort. 

Recognition  for  his  services  came,  at  least  in 
part,  in  his  choice  for  delegate  from  Pennsylvania 
to  the  Constitutional  Convention.  Then,  too, 
Washington  offered  him  a  place  in  his  cabinet  as 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  He  declined  the 
offer  and  urged  Washington  to  appoint  Alexan¬ 
der  Hamilton,  which  was  done.  Morris  became 
United  States  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

It  was  wholly  in  accord  with  the  spirit  of 
unselfish  service  for  Morris  to  urge  Hamilton 
for  Washington’s  Cabinet.  Hamilton  had  the 
qualities  then  needed  for  the  great  financial 
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tasks  confronting  the  first  administration  of 
George  Washington.  That  Morris  should  re¬ 
move  himself  from  the  field  was  unusual  but 
showed  him  the  patriot  that  he  was.  His  coun¬ 
try’s  interests  were  always  more  important  to 
him  than  his  personal  comfort  or  his  private  ad¬ 
vantage. 

Perhaps  the  most  spectacular  act  in  the  life  of 
Robert  Morris  was  his  nomination  of  George 
Washington  for  the  Presidency.  Men  have 
since  his  day  received  public  praise  for  nomina¬ 
ting  speeches  but  it  will  always  be  his  especial 
distinction  to  have  named  the  great  Washington. 

There  is  a  sad  page  in  the  life  history  of  this 
servant  of  liberty.  After  his  public  career 
closed  with  his  retirement  from  the  Senate  in 
1795,  he  lost  his  private  fortune  and  lay  in  a 
debtors’  prison  for  three  and  one-half  years.  An 
ungrateful  people  thus  neglected  an  unselfish 
public  servant.  He  who  had  placed  all  his 
private  possessions  on  the  altar  of  his  country  in 
1781,  was  not  saved  by  his  country  from  a  debt¬ 
ors’  prison.  But  Robert  Morris  has  his  reward 
in  the  high  esteem  of  his  services  by  later  genera¬ 
tions.  He  gave  an  example  of  devotion  to 
country  that  will  serve  as  a  model  for  American 
citizens  of  all  future  time. 
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ALEXANDER  HAMILTON 

Few  men  have  possessed  so  many  winning 
qualities  as  did  Alexander  Hamilton.  He  was  a 
brave  soldier  and  resourceful  military  leader; 
he  was  a  financier  of  great  ability;  he  was  a 
master  of  language,  skilled  in  debate,  very  per¬ 
suasive  in  speaking  and  writing;  and  he  had 
high  powers  of  leadership  in  affairs  of  govern¬ 
ment,  whether  legislative  or  administrative. 

He  was  born  on  the  small  island  of  Nevis,  of 
the  West  Indies  group  and  spent  his  early  years 
there.  At  fifteen  he  came  to  America  and  con¬ 
tinued  his  education  at  King’s  College,  New 
York,  now  Columbia  University.  In  1782  he 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  after  completing  a  brief 
course  of  legal  studies.  Thus  at  the  age  of 
twenty-five  he  had  not  only  completed  his 
college  and  legal  education  but  had  seen  much 
active  service  in  the  Revolutionary  War.  He 
had  taken  part  in  such  important  engagements 
as  the  battles  of  Long  Island,  Trenton,  Prince¬ 
ton,  and  Yorktown.  And  he  had  served  for  a 
time  as  private  secretary  to  the  commander-in¬ 
chief,  the  great  Washington. 

Before  he  was  twenty  he  made  a  brilliant 
speech  at  an  out-door  public  meeting  in  New 
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York  City  by  which  he  won  marked  distinction. 
Public  questions  of  great  importance  stirred  the 
people  and  Hamilton  not  only  shared  in  their 
discussion  but  contributed  to  their  solution. 
Administrative  and  financial  problems  held  his 
attention  more  particularly  and  he  was  able  to 
clarify  the  weaknesses  of  the  Articles  of  Con¬ 
federation  under  which  the  Government  was 
working.  But  his  best  work  as  a  writer  and 
debater  was  done  through  articles  written  for 
the  Federalist  in  support  of  the  new  Constitution 
when  that  document  was  presented  to  the 
separate  states  for  adoption. 

Opportunity  for  high  service  came  when  Wash¬ 
ington  invited  him  to  become  the  first  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury.  The  country  needed  a  finan¬ 
cial  system  to  establish  its  credit  among  the  na¬ 
tions  as  well  as  to  establish  more  firmly  the  new 
union  of  states.  The  problems  were  new  and 
surpassingly  difficult.  Robert  Morris  had  car¬ 
ried,  sometimes  single-handed,  the  financial  bur¬ 
den  of  the  nation  during  the  later  days  of  the 
war  and  during  the  constitution-building  period. 
But  nothing  had  been  done  to  create  a  financial 
system  of  duties,  taxes,  banks,  and  credits. 
Hamilton  had  taken  a  prominent  part  in  the 
constitutional  convention  and  had  also  contrib¬ 
uted  largely  to  the  debates  on  taxation  and 
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finances  in  the  Continental  Congress  of  which 
he  had  been  a  member  in  1782.  Here,  then,  was 
a  man  especially  prepared  for  the  huge  task  set 
for  him  by  Washington’s  invitation  to  him  to 
organize  the  Treasury  Department. 

Alexander  Hamilton’s  work  as  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  was  second  in  importance  only  to 
that  of  Washington  himself.  He  laid  our  finan¬ 
cial  foundations  wisely  and  on  sound  principles. 
His  reports  are,  even  to-day,  documents  of  great 
value.  In  them  he  outlined  a  system  of  public 
credit,  a  plan  for  the  raising  and  collection  of 
revenue,  a  currency  system,  navigation  laws, 
a  postal  system,  the  establishment  of  a  national 
bank,  and  of  a  United  States  mint.  In  these 
projects,  all  of  which  were  necessary  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  young  nation,  we  see  several 
institutions  that  have  become  familiar  and  to¬ 
day  have  very  large  significance  in  our  national 
life.  Hamilton  was  truly  a  master  builder  with¬ 
out  whose  work  the  Republic  could  not  have 
come  to  successful  realization. 

Washington’s  first  cabinet  was  not  a  com¬ 
pletely  harmonious  body.  The  advice  received 
by  the  first  president  from  his  secretaries  was 
not  always  wholly  disinterested.  The  policies 
of  the  first  and  second  administrations  were 
determined  only  after  most  careful  weighing  of  the 
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advice  given.  It  is  apparent  that  Hamilton  was 
the  most  trusted  member  of  the  official  family. 
To  him  Washington  turned  more  frequently  than 
to  any  other  in  the  many  critical  situations.  In 
some  cases  there  were  sharp  differences,  especially 
between  Hamilton  and  Jefferson,  in  which  the 
former  usually  won  the  President’s  approval. 

In  fact,  Hamilton’s  official  career  was  un¬ 
usually  stormy.  His  financial  plans  were  bitterly 
opposed  in  Congress.  Even  his  honesty  was 
called  in  question  at  times.  Madison  opposed 
him  in  the  Senate;  Giles  fought  him  in  the  House. 
But  their  opposition  merely  spurred  the  Secre¬ 
tary  to  greater  effort  and  in  the  end  often  won 
him  the  greater  victories.  Such  was  particu¬ 
larly  the  case  in  his  effort  to  have  the  Federal 
Government  assume  all  war  debts  incurred  by  the 
several  states.  Defeated  at  first,  on  April  12, 
1790,  he  held  resolutely  to  his  purpose  and  won 
a  complete  victory  on  August  4th,  of  the  same 
year.  In  fact  he  succeeded  in  carrying  through 
most  of  his  plans  to  the  dismay  of  his  political 
opponents,  so  great  was  his  skill  as  a  debater 
and  as  a  political  leader. 

Washington’s  administration  weathered  heavy 
storms  of  opposition  during  its  last  years.  Sev¬ 
eral  cabinet  members  resigned.  Bitter  criticism 
was  directed  at  Washington  himself.  Hamilton 
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resigned  his  secretaryship  in  1795  but  remained 
faithful  to  the  great  leader  and  was  his  trusted 
adviser  to  the  end,  sharing  largely  in  preparing 
the  famous  Farewell  Address. 

In  the  Adams  administration  Hamilton  held 
no  office  but  he  exerted  very  large  influence  over 
the  Adams  cabinet.  He  differed  with  the  Presi¬ 
dent  on  such  important  matters  as  the  Alien  and 
Sedition  laws.  At  the  close  of  the  Adams 
term,  he  supported  his  old  political  opponent, 
Thomas  Jefferson,  for  the  Presidency,  thereby 
defeating  Aaron  Burr.  Hamilton  had  more 
than  once  defeated  the  political  ambitions  of 
Burr  and  incurred  his  enmity  to  such  an  extent 
that  in  1804  Burr  challenged  him  to  fight  a  duel. 
The  brave  soldier  decided  that  honor  demanded 
his  acceptance.  He  met  his  opponent  at  Wee- 
hawken,  New  Jersey  on  July  11,  1804.  Hamil¬ 
ton  is  said  to  have  fired  into  the  air  but  was  him¬ 
self  mortally  wounded,  and  died  the  next  day. 

This  was  a  tragic  end  for  a  supremely  useful 
life.  No  other  statesman  contributed  so  largely 
to  the  fundamental  laws  of  our  country.  No 
American  statesman  ever  came  to  his  task  more 
thoroughly  prepared  for  the  great  work  before 
him.  His  knowledge  of  finance  was  thorough 
and  his  ability  in  debate  was  remarkable.  The 
young  government  could  ill  spare  his  great  ser- 
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vices.  He  was  the  leader  of  the  two  Washington 
administrations.  He  established  the  credit  of 
the  Government.  His  advice  on  foreign  policies 
was  sound.  By  his  opposition  to  Aaron  Burr  he 
made  Jefferson  president  and  saved  his  country 
from  probable  disaster.  He  gave  his  life  to  Burr 
but  the  honor  of  his  country  remained  free  from 
reproach. 


THE  FRONTIERSMAN* 

The  suns  of  summer  seared  his  skin; 

The  cold  his  blood  congealed; 

The  forest  giants  blocked  his  way; 

The  stubborn  acres’  yield 

He  wrenched  from  them  by  dint  of  arm, 

And  grim  old  Solitude 

Broke  bread  with  him  and  shared  his  cot 

Within  the  cabin  rude. 

The  gray  rocks  gnarled  his  massive  hands; 
The  north  wind  shook  his  frame; 

The  wolf  of  hunger  bit  him  oft; 

The  world  forgot  his  name; 

But  ’mid  the  lurch  and  crash  of  trees, 
Within  the  clearing’s  span 
Where  now  the  bursting  wheat-heads  dip, 
The  Fates  turned  out — a  man! 

Richard  Wightman. 


•Reprinted  from  “Ashes  and  Sparks”  by  permission  of  The  Century  Company. 
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PIONEERS!  O  PIONEERS! 

Walt  Whitman,  the  anniversary  of  whose  birth  was 
celebrated  in  1919,  is  sometimes  called  the  “poet  of 
democracy.”  He  was  a  lover  of  freedom  and  extolled  the 
spirit  of  America  in  his  verse. 


Come  my  tan-faced  children. 

Follow  well  in  order,  get  your  weapons  ready. 
Have  you  your  pistols?  have  you  your  sharp- 
edged  axes? 

Pioneers!  O  pioneers! 


For  we  cannot  tarry  here. 

We  must  march  my  darlings,  we  must  bear  the 
brunt  of  danger 

We  the  youthful  sinewy  races,  all  the  rest  on  us 
depend. 

Pioneers!  O  pioneers! 


O  you  youths,  Western  youths. 

So  impatient,  full  of  action,  full  of  manly  pride 
and  friendship, 

Plain  I  see  you  Western  youths,  see  you  tramping 
with  the  foremost. 

Pioneers!  O  pioneers! 


Prairie  Schooners  of  the  Pioneers 
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Have  the  elder  races  halted? 

Do  they  droop  and  end  their  lesson,  wearied 
over  there  beyond  the  seas? 

We  take  up  the  task  eternal,  and  the  burden  and 
the  lesson, 

Pioneers!  O  pioneers! 

Walt  Whitman. 


THE  DEATH  OF  LINCOLN* 

Oh,  slow  to  smite  and  swift  to  spare, 
Gentle  and  merciful  and  just! 

Who,  in  the  fear  of  God,  didst  bear 
The  sword  of  power,  a  nation’s  trust! 

In  sorrow  by  thy  bier  we  stand, 

Amid  the  awe  that  hushes  all, 

And  speak  with  anguish  of  a  land 
That  shook  with  horror  at  thy  fall. 

Thy  task  is  done;  the  bond  are  free: 

We  bear  thee  to  an  honored  grave, 
Whose  proudest  monument  shall  be 
The  broken  fetters  of  the  slave. 


•Reprinted  by  permission  of  D.  Appleton  &  Company.. 
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Pure  was  thy  life;  its  bloody  close 

Hath  placed  thee  with  the  sons  of  light. 

Among  the  noble  host  of  those 

Who  perished  in  the  cause  of  Right. 

William  Cullen  Bryant. 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  ABRAHAM 
LINCOLN 
December  20,  1859. 

I  was  born  February  12,  1809,  in  Hardin 
County,  Kentucky.  My  parents  were  both 
born  in  Virginia,  of  undistinguished  families — 
second  families,  perhaps  I  should  say.  My 
mother,  who  died  in  my  tenth  year,  was  of  a 
family  of  the  name  of  Hanks,  some  of  whom  now 
reside  in  Adams,  and  others  in  Macon  County, 
Illinois.  My  paternal  grandfather,  Abraham 
Lincoln,  emigrated  from  Rockingham  County, 
Virginia,  to  Kentucky  about  1781  or  1782,  where 
a  year  or  two  later  he  was  killed  by  the  Indians, 
not  in  battle,  but  by  stealth,  when  he  was  labor¬ 
ing  to  open  a  farm  in  the  forest.  His  ancestors, 
who  were  Quakers,  went  to  Virginia  from  Berks 
County,  Pennsylvania.  An  effort  to  identify 
them  with  the  New  England  family  of  the  same 
name  ended  in  nothing  more  definite  than  a 
similarity  of  Christian  names  in  both  families. 
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such  as  Enoch,  Levi,  Mordecai,  Solomon,  Abra¬ 
ham,  and  the  like. 

My  father,  at  the  death  of  his  father,  was  but 
six  years  of  age,  and  he  grew  up  literally  without 
education.  He  removed  from  Kentucky  to 
what  is  now  Spencer  County,  Indiana,  in  my 
eighth  year.  We  reached  our  new  home  about 
the  time  the  state  came  into  the  Union.  It  was 
a  wild  region,  with  many  bears  and  other  wild 
animals  still  in  the  woods.  There  I  grew  up. 
There  were  some  schools,  so  called,  but  no  qual¬ 
ification  was  ever  required  of  a  teacher  beyond 
“  reading  writing  and  cipherin’  ”  to  the  rule  of 
three.  If  a  straggler  supposed  to  understand 
Latin  happened  to  sojourn  in  the  neighborhood, 
he  was  looked  upon  as  a  wizard.  There  was 
absolutely  nothing  to  excite  ambition  for  educa¬ 
tion.  Of  course,  when  I  came  of  age  I  did  not 
know  much.  Still,  somehow,  I  could  read, 
write,  and  cipher  to  the  rule  of  three,  but  that 
was  all.  I  have  not  been  to  school  since.  The 
little  advance  I  now  have  upon  this  store  of  ed¬ 
ucation  I  have  picked  up  from  time  to  time  under 
the  pressure  of  necessity. 

I  was  raised  to  farm  work,  which  I  continued 
till  I  was  twenty-two.  At  twenty-one  I  came 
to  Illinois,  Macon  County.  Then  I  got  to  New 
Salem,  at  that  time  in  Sangamon,  now  in  Men- 
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ard  County,  where  I  remained  a  year  as  a  sort 
of  clerk  in  a  store. 

Then  came  the  Black  Hawk  war,  and  I  was 
elected  a  captain  of  volunteers,  a  success  which 
gave  me  more  pleasure  than  any  I  have  had 
since.  I  went  the  campaign,  was  elated,  ran 
for  the  legislature  the  same  year  (1832),  and  was 
beaten — the  only  time  I  ever  have  been  beaten 
by  the  people.  The  next  and  three  succeeding 
biennial  elections  I  was  elected  to  the  legislature. 
I  was  not  a  candidate  afterward.  During  this 
legislative  period  I  had  studied  law,  and  removed 
to  Springfield  to  practise  it.  In  1846  I  was 
once  elected  to  the  lower  House  of  Congress. 
Was  not  a  candidate  for  reelection.  From 
1849  to  1854,  both  inclusive,  practised  law 
more  assiduously  than  ever  before.  Always 
a  Whig  in  politics;  and  generally  on  the  Whig 
electoral  tickets,  making  active  canvasses.  I  was 
losing  interest  in  politics  when  the  repeal  of  the 
Missouri  Compromise  aroused  me  again.  What 
I  have  done  since  then  is  pretty  well  known. 

If  any  personal  description  of  me  is  thought 
desirable,  it  may  be  said  I  am,  in  height,  six  feet 
four  inches,  nearly;  lean  in  flesh,  weighing  on  an 
average  one  hundred  and  eighty  pounds;  dark 
complexion,  with  coarse  black  hair  and  gray 
eyes.  No  other  marks  or  brands  recollected. 


Lincoln  s  Last  Photograph 
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OUR  FLAG 


THE  FLAG  GOES  BY* 

Hats  off! 

Along  the  street  there  comes 
A  blare  of  bugles,  a  ruffle  of  drums, 
A  flash  of  color  beneath  the  sky. 
Hats  off! 

The  flag  is  passing  by ! 


Blue,  and  crimson,  and  white  it  shines. 
Over  the  steel-tipped,  ordered  lines. 
Hats  off! 

The  colors  before  us  fly; 

But  more  than  the  flag  is  passing  by. 


Sea  fights  and  land  fights,  grim  and  great. 
Fought  to  make  and  to  save  the  state; 

Weary  marches  and  sinking  ships; 

Cheers  of  victory  on  dying  lips; 

♦Reprinted  hy  permission  of  the  author  and  of  the  publishers,  The  Youth's  Companion. 
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Days  of  plenty,  and  years  of  peace, 

March  of  a  strong  land’s  swift  increase; 
Equal  justice,  right  and  law, 

Stately  honor  and  reverend  awe; 

Sign  of  a  Nation,  great  and  strong. 

To  ward  her  people  from  foreign  wrong; 
Pride,  and  glory,  and  honor,  all 
Live  in  the  colors  to  stand  or  fall. 

Hats  off! 

Along  the  street  there  comes 
A  blare  of  bugles,  a  ruffle  of  drums; 

And  loyal  hearts  are  beating  high. 

Hats  off! 

The  flag  is  passing  by. 

H.  H.  Bennett. 


THE  CITIZEN  AND  HIS  FLAG 

The  loyal  American  citizen  will  at  all  times 
show  courtesy  to  the  flag  of  his  country.  It  is 
important  to  know  the  rules  regarding  behavior 
toward  the  flag  as  laid  down  by  the  United 
States  and  observed  by  the  army  and  navy.* 
The  flag  is  raised  at  sunrise  and  lowered  at 


*This  list  of  courtesies  to  the  flag  was  submitted  to  the  War  and  Navy  Departments 
of  the  United  States  and  has  their  approval. 
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sunset.  On  stormy  days  the  flag  is  not  dis¬ 
played.  Sometimes  a  smaller  flag  is  displayed 
in  high  winds.  The  flag  is  never  displayed  at 
night.  When  the  flag  is  under  fire  of  the  enemy 
it  is  to  be  guarded  and  not  lowered  day  or  night 
under  any  circumstances  whatever  until  the  at¬ 
tack  ceases. 

On  Memorial  Day  the  flag  is  displayed  at  half- 
mast  from  sunrise  until  noon,  and  at  the  peak 
from  noon  until  sunset. 

The  flag  is  displayed  at  half-mast  at  any 
army  post  from  sunrise  to  sunset  in  honor  of  a 
deceased  officer  and  during  the  funeral  of  a  sol¬ 
dier.  It  is  also  at  half-mast  on  public  buildings 
in  honor  of  deceased  government  officials  and 
public  benefactors. 

In  placing  the  flag  at  half-mast  it  is  first  run 
to  the  peak  and  then  lowered  to  half-mast.  In 
lowering  it  from  half-mast,  it  is  first  run  up  to 
the  peak  and  then  lowered.  When  a  flag-staff 
has  two  parts,  half-mast  means  half  way  down 
the  topmast. 

The  flag  is  raised  by  running  it  up  rapidly; 
it  is  lowered  very  slowly.  When  lowered  it  is 
never  allowed  to  touch  the  ground. 

The  flag,  when  carried  in  parade  with  other 
flags,  always  has  the  position  on  the  right.  The 
spectator  of  the  passing  flag  halts  when  walking; 
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arises  if  sitting;  uncovers,  holding  his  hat  or  cap 
with  his  right  hand  over  or  opposite  his  left 
shoulder.  A  woman  spectator  of  the  passing 
flag  stands  at  attention. 

The  flag  waving  from  a  stationary  staff  is  not 
saluted. 

When  used  in  decorating,  the  flag  hangs  free 
and  is  not  properly  festooned  or  draped  over 
anything  except  the  casket  or  seat  of  the  soldier 
dead.  If  hung  with  stripes  horizontal,  union 
is  in  the  upper  left  hand  corner;  if  hung  with 
stripes  perpendicular,  union  is  in  upper  right 
hand  comer.  When  used  with  another  flag 
the  United  States  flag  is  on  the  right. 

The  flag  may  never  be  used  in  any  mercantile 
advertising  display. 

Torn  or  rent  flags  are  not  hoisted  until  re¬ 
paired.  Worn  out,  useless  flags  are  destroyed 
by  burning.  They  should  never  be  disposed  of 
in  any  other  way. 

The  “Star-Spangled  Banner”  is  the  national 
anthem.  While  it  is  being  played  or  sung, 
stand,  uncovered,  until  it  is  finished.  No  ap¬ 
plause  is  given  after  the  anthem  is  finished. 


The  Flag  of  Our  Country 
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THE  FLAG  OF  OUR  COUNTRY 

There  is  the  national  flag.  He  must  be  cold 
indeed  who  can  look  upon  its  folds,  rippling  in 
the  breeze,  without  pride  of  country.  If  he  be 
in  a  foreign  land,  the  flag  is  companionship  and 
country  itself,  with  all  its  endearments.  Its 
highest  beauty  is  in  what  it  symbolizes.  It  is 
because  it  represents  all,  that  all  gaze  at  it  with 
delight  and  reverence. 

It  is  a  piece  of  bunting  lifted  in  the  air;  but 
it  speaks  sublimely,  and  every  part  has  a  voice. 
Its  stripes  of  alternate  red  and  white  proclaim 
the  original  union  of  thirteen  states  to  maintain 
the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Its  stars 
of  white  on  a  field  of  blue  proclaim  that  union 
of  states  constituting  our  national  constellation, 
which  receives  a  new  star  with  every  new  state. 
The  two  together  signify  union  past  and  present. 

The  very  colors  have  a  language  which  was 
officially  recognized  by  our  fathers.  White 
is  for  purity,  red  for  valor,  blue  for  justice;  and 
altogether,  bunting,  stripes,  stars,  and  colors, 
blazing  in  the  sky,  make  the  flag  of  our  country 
to  be  cherished  by  all  our  hearts,  to  be  upheld 
by  all  our  hands. 


Robert  C.  Winthrop. 
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THE  FLAG  IN  THE  DARKNESS 

I  was  never  so  profoundly  touched  with  the 
beauty  of  our  flag  as  at  night  time  in  one  of  our 
immense  political  demonstrations.  One  of  the 
features  of  the  occasion  was  the  sending  upward 
of  a  mighty  stream  of  electric  light  which,  pierc¬ 
ing  the  darkness  of  the  night,  reached  a  large 
flag  which  had  been  carried  on  cords  a  thousand 
feet  from  the  earth.  The  scene  was  too  impres¬ 
sive  for  me  to  describe.  I  can  only  say  that  it 
did  seem  as  though  the  flag  of  our  country  was 
waving  from  the  very  battlements  of  heaven  .  .  . 
God  pity  the  American  citizen  who  does  not  love 
the  flag;  who  does  not  see  in  it  the  story  of  our 
great,  free  institutions,  and  the  hope  of  the  home 
as  well  as  the  Nation. 

Benjamin  Harrison. 


WHO  FOLLOW  THE  FLAG* 

O  BRAVE  flag,  O  bright  flag,  O  flag  to  lead  the 
free! 

The  glory  of  thy  silver  stars, 

Engrailed  in  blue  above  the  bars 


’From  “Poems  of  Henry  Van  Dyke”;  copyright.  1911,  by  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons. 
Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  publishers. 
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Of  red  for  courage,  white  for  truth, 

Shall  bring  the  world  a  second  youth 

And  draw  a  countless  human  host  to  follow 
after  thee. 

First  of  the  flags  of  earth  to  date 
A  heraldry  so  high; 

First  of  the  flags  of  earth  to  bear 
The  blazons  of  the  sky ; 

Long  may  thy  constellation  glow. 

Foretelling  happy  fate; 

Wider  thy  starry  circle  grow, — 

And  every  star  a  state! 


O  bright  flag,  O  brave  flag,  O  flag  to  lead  the 
free! 

The  hand  of  God  thy  colors  blent, 

And  heaven  to  earth  thy  glory  lent, 

To  shield  the  weak,  and  guide  the  strong, 

To  make  an  end  of  human  wrong, 

And  draw  a  hundred  million  hearts  to  followT 
after  thee! 


Henry  Van  Dyke. 
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THE  AMERICAN  FLAG 

A  thoughtful  mind,  when  it  sees  a  nation’s 
flag,  sees  not  the  flag  only,  but  the  nation  itself; 
and  whatever  may  be  its  symbols,  its  insignia, 
he  reads  chiefly  in  the  flag  the  government,  the 
principles,  the  truths,  the  history,  which  belong 
to  the  nation. 

When  the  French  tricolor  rolls  out  to  the  wind, 
we  see  France.  When  the  new-found  Italian 
flag  is  unfurled,  we  see  resurrected  Italy.  When 
the  united  crosses  of  St.  Andrew  and  St.  George, 
on  a  fiery  ground,  set  forth  the  banner  of  old 
England,  we  see  not  the  cloth  merely;  there  rises 
up  before  the  mind  the  noble  aspect  of  that 
monarchy  which,  more  than  any  other  on  the 
globe,  has  advanced  its  banner  for  liberty,  law, 
and  national  prosperity. 

This  nation  has  a  banner,  too;  and  wherever 
it  has  streamed  abroad,  men  have  seen  day¬ 
break  bursting  on  their  eyes,  for  the  American 
flag  has  been  the  symbol  of  liberty,  and  men 
have  rejoiced  in  it.  Not  another  flag  on  the 
globe  has  such  an  errand,  or  went  forth  upon 
the  sea,  carrying  everywhere,  the  world  around, 
such  hope  for  the  captive  and  such  glorious  tid¬ 
ings.  The  stars  upon  it  were  to  the  pining  na- 
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tions  like  the  morning  stars  of  God,  and  the 
stripes  upon  it  were  beams  of  morning  light. 

As  at  early  dawn  the  stars  shine  forth  even 
while  it  grows  light,  and  then,  as  the  sun  ad¬ 
vances,  that  light  breaks  into  banks  of  streaming 
lines  of  color,  the  glowing  red  and  intense  white, 
striving  together  and  ribbing  the  horizon  with 
bars  effulgent,  so,  on  the  American  flag,  stars 
and  beams  of  many-colored  light  shine  out  to¬ 
gether.  And  wherever  the  flag  comes,  and  men 
behold  it,  they  see  in  its  sacred  emblazonry  no 
rampant  lion  and  no  fierce  eagle;  they  see  the 
symbols  of  light.  It  is  the  banner  of  Dawn;  it 
means  Liberty. 

Consider  the  men  who  devised  and  set  forth 
this  banner;  they  were  men  who  had  taken  their 
lives  in  their  hands,  and  consecrated  all  their 
worldly  possessions — for  what?  For  the  doc¬ 
trine,  and  for  the  personal  fact,  of  liberty — for 
the  right  of  all  men  to  liberty. 

If  any  one,  then,  asks  me  the  meaning  of  our 
flag,  I  say  to  him — it  means  just  what  Concord 
and  Lexington  meant;  what  Bunker  Hill  meant; 
which  was,  in  short,  the  rising  up  of  a  valiant 
young  people  against  an  old  tyranny  to  establish 
the  most  momentous  doctrine  that  the  world  had 
ever  known,  or  has  since  known — the  right  of 
men  to  their  own  selves  and  to  their  liberties. 
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The  history  of  this  banner  is  all  on  the  side  of 
liberty.  Under  it,  rode  Washington  and  his 
armies;  before  it,  Burgoyne  laid  down  his  arms. 
It  waved  on  the  highlands  at  West  Point;  it 
floated  over  old  Fort  Montgomery.  When 
Arnold  would  have  surrendered  those  valuable 
fortresses  and  precious  legacies,  his  night  was 
turned  into  day,  and  his  treachery  was  driven 
away,  by  the  beams  of  light  from  this  starry  ban¬ 
ner. 

It  cheered  our  army,  driven  from  New  York 
and  in  their  solitary  pilgrimage  through  New 
Jersey.  It  streamed  in  light  over  the  soldiers’ 
heads  at  Valley  Forge  and  Morristown.  It 
crossed  the  waters  rolling  with  ice  at  Trenton; 
and  when  its  stars  gleamed  in  the  cold  morning 
with  victory,  a  new  day  of  hope  dawned  on  the 
despondency  of  this  nation.  And  when  the  long 
years  of  war  were  drawing  to  a  close,  underneath 
the  folds  of  this  immortal  banner  sat  Washing¬ 
ton,  while  Yorktown  surrendered  its  hosts,  and 
our  Revolutionary  struggles  ended  with  victory. 

How  glorious,  then,  has  been  its  origin!  How 
glorious  has  been  its  history!  How  divine  its 
meaning !  In  all  the  world  is  there  another  ban¬ 
ner  that  carries  such  hope,  such  grandeur  of 
spirit,  such  soul-inspiring  truth,  as  our  dear  old 
American  flag?  Made  by  liberty,  made  for 
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liberty,  nourished  in  its  spirit,  carried  in  its  ser¬ 
vice,  and  never,  not  once,  in  all  the  earth,  made 
to  stoop  to  despotism ! 

Accept  it,  then,  in  its  fullness  of  meaning.  It 
is  not  a  painted  rag.  It  is  a  whole  national  his¬ 
tory.  It  is  the  Constitution.  It  is  the  Gov¬ 
ernment.  It  is  the  free  people  that  stand  in 
the  Government,  on  the  Constitution.  Forget 
not  what  it  means ;  and,  for  the  sake  of  its  mean¬ 
ing,  be  true  to  your  country’s  flag. 

Let  us,  then,  twine  each  thread  of  the  glorious 
tissues  of  our  country’s  flag  about  our  heart¬ 
strings;  and,  looking  upon  our  homes  and  catch¬ 
ing  the  spirit  that  breathes  upon  us  from  the 
battlefields  of  our  fathers,  let  us  resolve,  come 
weal  or  woe,  we  will,  in  life  and  in  death,  now  and 
forever,  stand  by  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  They 
have  been  unfurled  from  the  snows  of  Canada  to 
the  plains  of  New  Orleans,  in  the  halls  of  the 
Montezumas,  and  amidst  the  solitude  of  every 
sea;  and  everywhere,  as  the  luminous  symbol  of 
resistless  and  beneficent  power,  they  have  led 
the  brave  to  victory  and  to  glory.  They  have 
floated  over  our  cradles ;  let  it  be  our  prayer  and 
our  struggle  that  they  shall  float  over  our  graves. 

Henry  Ward  Beecher. 


IDEALS  OF  DUTY 


THE  AMERICAN’S  CREED 

I  believe  in  the  United  States  of  America  as 
a  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for 
the  people,  whose  just  powers  are  derived  from 
the  consent  of  the  governed;  a  democracy  in  a 
republic,  a  sovereign  nation  of  many  sovereign 
states,  a  perfect  Union,  one  and  inseparable, 
established  upon  those  principles  of  freedom, 
equality,  justice,  and  humanity  for  which  Amer¬ 
ican  patriots  sacrificed  their  lives  and  fortunes. 

I  therefore  believe  it  is  my  duty  to  my  country 
to  love  it,  to  support  its  constitution,  to  obey  its 
laws,  to  respect  its  flag  and  to  defend  it  against 
all  enemies. 

William  Tyler  Page. 
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This  is  part  of  an  address  which  was  delivered  at  the 
Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  on  May  11,  1914,  when  services  were 
conducted  in  memory  of  the  American  soldiers  and  sailors 
who  lost  their  lives  in  the  occupation  of  Vera  Cruz. 

Duty  is  not  an  uncommon  thing,  gentlemen. 
Men  are  performing  it  in  the  ordinary  walks  of 
life  all  around  us  all  the  time,  and  they  are  mak¬ 
ing  great  sacrifices  to  perform  it.  What  gives 
men  like  these  peculiar  distinction  is  not  merely 
that  they  did  their  duty,  but  that  their  duty  had 
nothing  to  do  with  them  or  their  own  personal 
and  peculiar  interests.  They  did  not  give  their 
lives  for  themselves.  They  gave  their  lives  for 
us,  because  we  called  upon  them  as  a  Nation  to 
perform  an  unexpected  duty.  That  is  the  way 
in  which  men  grow  distinguished,  and  that  is  the 
only  way,  by  serving  somebody  else  than  them¬ 
selves.  And  what  greater  thing  could  you  serve 
than  a  Nation  such  as  this  we  love  and  are  proud 
of?  Are  you  sorry  for  these  lads?  Are  you 
sorry  for  the  way  they  will  be  remembered? 
Does  it  not  quicken  your  pulses  to  think  of  the 
list  of  them?  I  hope  to  God  none  of  you  may 
join  the  list,  but  if  you  do  you  will  join  an  im¬ 
mortal  company. 


Woodrow  Wilson. 
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HOW  SLEEP  THE  BRAVE 

How  sleep  the  brave,  who  sink  to  rest 
By  all  their  country’s  wishes  blessed! 
When  Spring,  with  dewy  fingers  cold. 
Returns  to  deck  their  hallowed  mould, 
She  there  shall  dress  a  sweeter  sod 
Than  Fancy’s  feet  have  ever  trod. 


By  fairy  hands  their  knell  is  rung; 

By  forms  unseen  their  dirge  is  sung; 
There  Honor  comes,  a  pilgrim  grey, 

To  bless  the  turf  that  wraps  their  clay; 
And  Freedom  shall  awhile  repair, 

To  dwell,  a  weeping  hermit,  there ! 

William  Collins. 


DECORATION  DAY* 

Sleep,  comrades!  sleep  and  rest 
On  this  field  of  grounded  arms. 
Where  foes  no  more  molest, 

Nor  sentry’s  shot  alarms. 


‘Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  publishers.  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 
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Ye  have  slept  on  the  ground  before, 
And  started  to  your  feet 
At  the  cannon’s  sudden  roar, 

Or  the  drum’s  redoubling  beat. 


But  in  this  camp  of  death 

No  sound  your  slumber  breaks; 
Here  is  no  fevered  breath, 

No  wound  that  bleeds  and  aches. 


All  is  repose  and  peace; 

Untrampled  lies  the  sod; 
The  shouts  of  battle  cease, — 
It  is  the  truce  of  God. 


Best,  comrades!  rest  and  sleep! 

The  thoughts  of  men  should  be 
As  sentinels,  to  keep 

Your  rest  from  dangers  free. 


Your  silent  tents  of  green 

We  deck  with  fragrant  flowers; 

Yours  has  the  suffering  been, 

The  memory  shall  be  ours. 

Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow. 
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NEVER  OR  NOW* 

Listen,  young  heroes !  your  country  is  calling ! 
Time  strikes  the  hour  for  the  brave  and  the 
true ! 

Now,  while  the  foremost  are  fighting  and  falling. 
Fill  up  the  ranks  that  have  opened  for  you ! 


You  whom  the  fathers  made  free  and  defended, 
Stain  not  the  scroll  that  emblazons  their  fame ! 
You  whose  fair  heritage  spotless  descended. 
Leave  not  your  children  a  birthright  of  shame! 

Break  from  the  arms  that  would  fondly  caress 
you! 

Hark !  ’tis  the  bugle-blast,  sabers  are  drawn ! 
Mothers  shall  pray  for  you,  fathers  shall  bless 
you, 

Maidens  shall  weep  for  you  when  you  are  gone ! 


Never  or  now !  cries  the  blood  of  a  nation, 

Poured  on  the  turf  where  the  red  rose  should 
bloom; 

Now  is  the  day  and  the  hour  of  salvation, — 
Never  or  now !  peals  the  trumpet  of  doom ! 


♦Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  publishers,  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 
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From  the  hot  plains  where  they  perish  outnum¬ 
bered. 

Furrowed  and  ridged  by  the  battlefield’s 
plough, 

Comes  the  loud  summons;  too  long  you  have 
slumbered, 

Hear  the  last  Angel-trump — Never  or  Now! 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 

FALL  IN* 

We  thought  that  reason  had  mastered  men. 

That  peace  of  the  world  was  lord, 

That  never  the  roll  of  the  drum  again 
Should  quicken  the  thirsty  sword — 

But  our  bubble  broke  with  a  sudden  blow, 

And  we  heard  like  the  trumpet’s  din 
That  levelled  the  walls  of  Jericho 
The  old  stern  cry — “FALL  IN!” 

We  were  numb,  amazed,  we  were  sick  and  dazed 
With  a  horror  past  belief. 

Silent  we  stood  while  Belgium  blazed 
In  her  martyr’s  glory  of  grief. 

Then  it  came  so  near  that  we  needs  must  hear, 
For  the  cry  of  our  murdered  kin 
Drove  in  our  heart  like  a  searching  spear 
The  call  of  the  hour — “FALL  IN!” 


♦Reprinted  from  “Fifes  and  Drums”  by  permission  of  The  Vigilantes. 
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Not  in  the  flush  of  a  barren  thrill 
Do  we  come  to  our  deed  at  last. 

We  have  weighed  our  will,  we  must  do  our  will. 
For  the  doubting-time  is  past. 

We  have  faced  our  souls  in  the  sleepless  night, 
And  what  shall  we  fear  but  sin? 

Nor  for  love  of  the  fight,  but  for  love  of  the  right. 
In  the  name  of  our  God — “FALL  IN!” 

Amelia  Josephine  Burr. 


A  MESSAGE  TO  THE  BOYS  OF  AMERICA* 

Whenever  I  look  into  the  faces  of  the  thou¬ 
sands  of  young  seamen  on  our  warships  or  in 
training,  I  feel  a  thrill  of  pride  in  the  boyhood 
of  America.  For  the  Navy,  you  know,  is  a  boy 
institution.  When  the  fleet  went  around  the 
world,  the  average  age  of  all  aboard,  from  ad¬ 
mirals  to  seamen,  was  under  twenty-one  years. 
The  Navy  is  Young  America  in  action — bubbling 
over  with  energy  and  adventure  and  the  spirit 
of  youth  which  will  do  and  dare. 

The  wearers  of  the  navy  blue  enjoy  being  in 
the  service,  and  a  spontaneous  smile  is  almost  as 
much  “regulation”  as  the  uniform  that  is  pre¬ 
scribed.  Every  ship  is  a  little  community  in 


^Reprinted  from  The  St.  Nicholas  Magazine  by  permission  of  The  Century  Co. 
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itself,  like  a  large  family,  and  the  ambition  of 
the  commander  is  to  have  a  “happy  ship.” 
There  is  a  special  post  and  duty  for  everybody 
aboard,  and  each  can  feel  that  he  is  a  part  of  the 
big  fighting-machine  that  is  at  once  home  and 
fortress. 

War  has  a  sobering  and  deepening  effect;  yet 
it  does  not  depress,  but  rather  heightens,  the 
spirit  that  faces  danger  with  a  smile  and  impels 
a  man,  without  a  moment’s  hesitation,  to  risk  his 
life  to  save  his  ship  or  shipmates  and  to  defeat 
the  enemy.  Service  on  the  destroyers  is  the 
hardest  and  most  dangerous  duty,  and  yet  thou¬ 
sands  beg  for  the  privilege  of  serving  on  our 
destroyers,  whose  crews  have  made  a  wonderful 
record  of  bravery  and  readiness  for  action. 

American  boys  take  to  gunnery  like  ducks  to 
water.  After  the  war  began  we  trained  hundreds 
as  expert  gunners,  and  they  made  notable  re¬ 
cords  with  the  guns  of  smaller  calibers  used 
against  the  submarines,  with  a  periscope  as  the 
target.  They  went  into  it  with  the  same  vim 
and  vigor  that  they  display  in  baseball  or  grid¬ 
iron  contest,  for  this  fighting  the  submarine  they 
called  “the  greatest  game  on  earth.”  But  it 
was  much  more  than  a  game;  it  was  warfare 
against  the  outlaws  of  the  deep,  who  sank  ships 
without  warning  and  took  human  life  with  no 
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more  compunction  than  assassins.  Our  boys 
on  the  warships  strove  to  protect  commerce  and 
human  life,  to  keep  open  the  paths  to  France 
over  which  our  troops  were  transported.  They 
were  fighting  for  the  freedom  of  the  seas  and  to 
make  the  world  safe  from  German  frightfulness 
and  autocracy. 

The  enlargement  of  our  Navy,  the  building  up 
of  a  vast  merchant  marine,  will  give  opportunity 
for  hundreds  of  thousands  of  American  boys  to 
become  sailors;  and  those  who  love  a  life  on  the 
ocean  wave  will  answer  the  call  of  the  sea. 

The  old  days  of  the  lash  and  grog,  of  rough  life 
aboard  ship  and  roistering  in  port,  are  gone  for¬ 
ever.  Drink  has  been  banished  from  the  Navy, 
and  we  have  the  soberest,  cleanest  young  fel¬ 
lows  in  all  the  land.  It  is  not  an  easy  life,  but 
there  are  few  occupations  so  fascinating.  It 
is  no  place  for  “ mollycoddles,”  but  there  is  no 
better  place  for  manly  boys  who  have  the  “real 
stuff”  in  them.  That’s  the  kind  we  want  and 
welcome. 

When  you  celebrate  the  “Glorious  Fourth,” 
give  a  cheer  for  the  boys  of  the  Navy,  the  thou¬ 
sands  of  your  brothers  who  are  serving  on  our 
battle-ships,  cruisers,  destroyers,  transports,  and 
submarine  chasers,  who  every  hour  of  day  and 
night  face  danger,  fight  our  battles  for  us,  strug- 
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gled  with  the  submarines,  and  kept  clear  the 
pathways  of  the  seas.  And  do  not  forget  also 
to  give  a  cheer  for  the  men  ashore  who  built 
the  ships  and  kept  them  ready  for  instant  action. 

Josephus  Daniels. 


THEY  ALSO  SERVE* 

Beyond  the  soaring  thrill  that  lifts  the  heart 
To  martial  music  and  to  marching  feet, 
Beyond  the  thin  call  of  the  fife — apart 
From  brave  emotion,  and  the  sudden  heat 
Of  young  enthusiasm,  and  the  cheers 

Of  crowds  which  weep  and  rally  at  a  word — 
Beyond  the  Fire  and  the  Wind  and  Tears 
The  still  small  voice  of  Sacrifice  is  heard! 

The  cripple  in  his  chair  who  does  his  bit — 

The  bent  old  woman  in  her  garden-plot — 

By  such  small  flames  the  holy  Lamp  is  lit — 

And  who  can  say  the  Country  needs  them  not? 
Not  for  us  all  the  right  to  rise  and  go 

To  unknown  Terror  over  haunted  seas — 

Yet  all  shall  reap  as  We-At-Home  shall  sow — 

And  thus  we  serve — unto  the  least  of  these ! 

Faith  Baldwin. 


•Reprinted  from  “  Fifes  and  Drums”  by  permission  of  The  Vigilantes. 
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REVEILLE 

The  morning  is  cheery,  my  boys,  arouse ! 

The  dew  shines  bright  on  the  chestnut  boughs. 
And  the  sleepy  mist  on  the  river  lies, 

Though  the  east  is  flushing  with  crimson  dyes, 
Awake!  awake!  awake! 

O’er  field  and  wood  and  brake, 

With  glories  newly  born, 

Comes  on  the  blushing  morn. 

Awake!  awake! 

You  have  dreamed  of  your  homes  and  friends  all 
night; 

You  have  basked  in  your  sweethearts’  smiles  so 
bright; 

Come,  part  with  them  all  for  a  while  again, — 

Be  lovers  in  dreams ;  when  awake,  be  men. 

Turn  out!  turn  out!  turn  out! 

You  have  dreamed  full  long,  I  know. 

Turn  out!  turn  out!  turn  out! 

The  east  is  all  aglow. 

Turn  out!  turn  out! 

From  every  valley  and  hill  there  come 
The  clamoring  voices  of  fife  and  drum; 

And  out  in  the  fresh,  cool  morning  air 
The  soldiers  are  swarming  everywhere. 
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Fall  in!  fall  in!  fall  in! 

Every  man  in  his  place, 

Fall  in!  fall  in!  fall  in! 

Each  with  a  cheerful  face, 

Fall  in!  fall  in! 

Michael  O’Connor. 


OUR  CHARTER  OF  SERVICE 

President  Wilson  is  here  talking  to  the  graduating  class 
of  June  5,  1914,  at  the  United  States  Naval  Academy. 

The  idea  of  America  is  to  serve  humanity,  and 
every  time  you  let  the  Stars  and  Stripes  free  to 
the  wind  you  ought  to  realize  that  that  is  in  itself 
a  message  that  you  are  on  an  errand  which  other 
navies  have  sometimes  forgotten;  not  an  errand 
of  conquest,  but  an  errand  of  service.  I  always 
have  the  same  thought  when  I  look  at  the  flag 
of  the  United  States,  for  I  know  something  of  the 
history  of  the  struggle  of  mankind  for  liberty. 
When  I  look  at  that  flag  it  seems  to  me  as  if  the 
white  stripes  were  strips  of  parchment  upon 
which  are  written  the  rights  of  man,  and  the  red 
stripes  the  streams  of  blood  by  which  those 
rights  have  been  made  good.  Then  in  the  little 
blue  firmament  in  the  corner  have  swung  out  the 
stars  of  the  states  of  the  American  Union.  So 
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it  is,  as  it  were,  a  sort  of  floating  charter  that 
has  come  down  to  us  from  Runnymede,  when 
men  said,  “We  will  not  have  masters;  we  will  be 
a  people,  and  we  will  seek  our  own  liberty.” 

Woodrow  Wilson. 


AMERICANS  TO  THE  FRONT 

It  will  always  be  remembered  of  Colonel  Roosevelt  that 
he  was  one  of  the  first  to  urge  that  the  United  States  join 
the  Allies  in  the  great  World  War.  In  this  address,  de¬ 
livered  in  Chicago,  April  28,  1917,  he  asks  the  people,  now 
that  they  are  in  the  conflict,  to  send  men  as  well  as  money 
immediately. 

I  come  here  to-night  to  appeal  to  the  people 
of  the  great  West,  the  people  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley,  the  people  who  are  the  spiritual  heirs  of 
the  men  who  stood  behind  Lincoln  and  Grant. 

When  once  waked  up  to  actual  conditions,  you 
have  always  stood  with  unfaltering  courage  and 
iron  endurance  for  the  national  honor  and  the 
national  interest. 

I  appeal  to  the  women  as  well  as  to  the  men, 
for  our  nation  has  risen  level  to  every  great  crisis 
only  because  in  every  such  crisis  the  courage  of  its 
women  flared  as  high  as  the  courage  of  the  men. 

I  appeal  to  you  to  take  the  lead  in  making  good 
the  President’s  message  of  April  2,  in  which  he 


President  Wilson  Reading  the  War  Message  to  Congress  on  April  2,  1917 
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sets  forth  the  reasons  why  it  was  our  unescapable 
duty  to  make  war  upon  Germany.  We  can 
make  the  President’s  message  stand  among  the 
great  state  papers  in  our  history;  but  we  can 
make  it  good  only  if  we  fight  with  all  our  strength 
now  at  once. 

We  Americans  are  at  war.  Now  let  us  fight. 
Let  us  make  it  a  real  war,  not  a  dollar  war.  Let 
us  show  that  we  have  the  manhood  to  pay  with 
our  bodies,  and  not  merely  to  hire  other  men  to 
pay  with  their  bodies.  Let  us  fight  at  once.  Let 
us  put  the  flag  at  the  front  now,  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment,  and  not  merely  announce  that 
we  are  going  to  fight  a  year  or  two  hence. 

Congress  has  passed,  without  a  dissenting  vote, 
a  bill  to  appropriate  $7,000,000,000  as  repre¬ 
senting  part  of  our  contribution  to  the  great  war. 
This  is  fine,  but  only  on  condition  that  we  put 
our  men  into  the  fighting  line. 

Half  of  the  great  sum  is  to  go  to  the  Allies; 
that  is,  it  is  to  be  spent  by  them  in  getting  their 
men  up  against  the  German  and  Austrian  and 
Turkish  shells  and  bullets.  Now,  we  Americans 
have  always  prided  ourselves  on  being  able  to 
do  our  own  fighting.  It  is  right  to  help  others  to 
fight  in  the  common  cause  in  which  we  are  en¬ 
gaged,  but  it  is  even  more  necessary  that  we 
should  fight  ourselves. 
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It  would  be  an  evil  thing,  a  lasting  calamity 
to  this  country,  if  the  war  ended  and  found  us 
merely  preparing  an  army  in  safety  at  home  with¬ 
out  having  sent  a  man  to  the  firing-line,  merely 
having  paid  some  billions  of  dollars  to  other 
people  so  that  with  the  bodies  of  their  sons  and 
brothers  they  might  keep  us  in  safety. 

I  ask  that  we  send  a  fighting  force  over  to  the 
fighting  line  at  the  earliest  possible  moment, 
and  I  ask  it  in  the  name  of  our  children  and  our 
children’s  children,  so  that  they  may  hold  their 
heads  high  over  the  memory  of  what  this  nation 
did  in  the  world’s  great  crisis.  I  ask  it  for  rea¬ 
sons  of  national  morality  no  less  than  for  our 
material  self-interest.  I  ask  it  for  the  sake  of 
our  self-respect,  our  self-esteem. 

Our  children  will  have  to  read  the  history  of 
what  we  have  done  during  this  war.  Let  us 
make  the  chapter  that  yet  remains  to  be  written 
one  that  our  children  shall  read  with  pride.  They 
will  read  it  only  with  a  feeling  of  self-abasement 
unless  they  read  that  in  times  that  tried  men’s 
souls  we  have  shown  valor  and  endurance  and 
proud  indifference  to  life  when  the  honor  of  the 
flag  and  the  welfare  of  mankind  were  at  stake. 

We  owe  our  safety  at  this  moment  to  the  Brit¬ 
ish  fleet  and  the  French  and  British  armies. 
I,  for  one,  am  not  content  to  rest  under  that 
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kind  of  obligation,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  my 
fellow-countrymen  are  content  to  rest  under  it. 
I  wish  to  see  us  owe  our  own  safety  to  our  own 
strength  and  our  own  courage  and  to  the  respect 
we  inspire  in  the  foe.  We  shall  inspire  no  re¬ 
spect  if  we  merely  try  to  parry  that  foe’s  blows 
and  not  to  return  them. 

The  only  way  we  can  return  them  is  by  im¬ 
mediately  sending  an  expeditionary  force  to 
fight  in  Europe.  It  would  be  a  scandal  and  a 
shame  if  the  war  ended  now  with  our  part  in  it 
limited  to  having  furnished  dollars  behind  the 
shield  of  other  men’s  bodies.  We  are  in  the 
war.  Let  us  fight  it  through  ourselves  with  our 
own  strength  and  courage,  to  a  triumphant  con¬ 
clusion. 

At  the  earliest  possible  moment  send  an  ex¬ 
peditionary  force  abroad.  Show  our  German 
foes  and  our  allied  friends  that  we  are  in  this  war 
in  deadly  earnest.  Show  them  that  we  have 
put  the  flag  on  the  firing  line  and  that  we  shall 
steadily  increase  the  force  behind  that  flag  to 
any  limit  necessary  in  order  to  bring  the  peace 
of  victory  in  this  great  contest  for  democracy, 
for  civilization,  and  for  the  rights  of  free  people. 

Theodore  Roosevelt. 
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STANZAS  ON  FREEDOM* 

Men  !  whose  boast  it  is  that  ye 
Come  of  fathers  brave  and  free, 

If  there  breathe  on  earth  a  slave, 

Are  ye  truly  free  and  brave? 

If  ye  do  not  feel  the  chain, 

When  it  works  a  brother’s  pain, 

Are  ye  not  base  slaves  indeed. 

Slaves  unworthy  to  be  freed? 

Women!  who  shall  one  day  bear 
Sons  to  breathe  New  England  air. 

If  ye  hear,  without  a  blush. 

Deeds  to  make  the  roused  blood  rush 
Like  red  lava  through  your  veins. 

For  your  sisters  now  in  chains, — 
Answer !  are  ye  fit  to  be 
Mothers  of  the  brave  and  free? 

Is  true  Freedom  but  to  break 
Fetters  for  our  own  dear  sake. 

And,  with  leathern  hearts,  forget 
That  we  owe  mankind  a  debt? 

No,  true  freedom  is  to  share 
All  the  chains  our  brothers  wear. 
And,  with  heart  and  hand,  to  be 
Earnest  to  make  others  free! 


•Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  publishers,  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 
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They  are  slaves  who  fear  to  speak 
For  the  fallen  and  the  weak; 

They  are  slaves  who  will  not  choose 
Hatred,  scoffing,  and  abuse, 

Rather  than  in  silence  shrink 
From  the  truth  they  needs  must  think: 
They  are  slaves  who  dare  not  be 
In  the  right  with  two  or  three. 

James  Russell  Lowell. 


THE  AMERICAN  SPIRIT* 

This  address  was  delivered  at  the  Commencement 
Exercises  of  Brown  University  on  June  21,  1916. 

Spirit — What  is  the  American  spirit?  Is  it 
love  of  adventure?  Two  years  ago  Congress 
authorized  the  construction  of  a  railroad  in 
Alaska — five  hundred  miles  straight  away  from 
the  sea  to  the  Circle.  We  needed  a  thousand 
men,  and  within  sixty  days  thirty-three  thousand 
had  made  petition  that  they  might  take  the 
hazards  of  that  new  country; — not  idlers,  the 
flotsam  of  the  sea  of  civilization — but  men  of 
steady  habit,  employed  already  but  ready  for  a 
new  adventure.  There’s  something  American 
about  that. 

^Reprinted  by  permission  from  “The  American  Spirit  by  Franklin  K.  Lane,  copy¬ 
right,  1918,  by  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company. 
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There  is  no  sense  in  saying  that  the  spirit  has 
gone  out  of  a  people  when  Uncle  Sam  as  a  landed 
proprietor  is  selling  twelve  million  acres  of 
desert  every  year  to  people  who  earn  it  by  living 
on  it  and  turning  it  into  farms.  A  few  weeks 
ago  we  opened  a  tract  of  land  in  northern 
Montana  where  the  thermometer  falls  to  forty 
below  zero  sometimes.  There  were  twelve  hun¬ 
dred  farms  to  be  sold,  and  there  were  twenty- 
seven  thousand  applicants.  Out  of  the  first 
hundred  and  fifty  names  drawn  from  the  box 
not  one  failed  to  go  into  the  wilderness  and  make 
a  home  and  take  the  challenge.  There’s  some¬ 
thing  American  about  that. 

National  spirit  and  martial  spirit  are  not  the 
same.  There  was  a  time  when  war  was  all  of 
romance  and  of  gallantry  and  of  opportunity 
that  the  world  offered.  That  time  has  gone. 
War  now  at  its  best  is  but  one  expression  of  the 
human  passion  for  adventure  and  achievement. 

The  spirit  of  America  is  against  war  not  be¬ 
cause  we  have  grown  cowardly  and  fear  death, 
nor  because  we  have  grown  flabby  and  love  soft¬ 
ness;  no,  not  even  because  we  have  become  con¬ 
scious  converts  to  the  Prince  of  Peace.  But  we 
in  America  have  something  larger  to  do.  We 
are  discovering  our  country.  Every  tree  is  a 
challenge  to  us,  and  every  pool  of  water  and 
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every  foot  of  soil.  The  mountains  are  our 
enemies.  We  must  pierce  them  and  make  them 
serve.  The  wilful  rivers  we  must  curb ;  and  out 
of  the  seas  and  the  air  renew  the  life  of  the  earth 
itself.  We  have  no  time  for  war.  We  are  doing 
something  so  much  more  important.  We  are 
at  work.  That  is  the  greatest  of  all  adventures. 
When  war  comes  to  a  Democracy,  it  comes  be¬ 
cause  men  are  not  allowed  peacefully  to  work. 

What  would  we  fight  for?  For  what  Roger 
Williams  fought — to  be  let  alone,  to  have  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  show  what  man  can  do  for  man. 

A  spirit  is  intangible.  It  defies  definition  or 
limitation.  It  can  only  be  made  comprehensible 
by  acts.  So  let  me  illustrate  my  idea  of  the 
spirit  of  America  by  naming  two  men — both 
Californians — Theodore  Judah  and  Herbert  Hoo¬ 
ver. 

All  have  heard  of  Huntington,  Stanford,  Hop¬ 
kins,  and  Crocker,  the  builders  of  the  Central 
Pacific  railroad.  The  real  builder  of  that  road 
was  a  young  Connecticut  engineer  named  Judah. 
He  had  the  vision,  he  made  the  surveys.  He 
found  the  way  across  the  mountains.  Then  he 
found  Stanford,  the  grocer,  and  Huntington, 
the  hardware  man,  and  told  his  dream  and 
showed  his  plans.  They  caught  fire.  Judah 
convinced  them  that  Congress  could  be  made  to 
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supply  the  money.  He  came  to  Washington, 
became  the  clerk  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Pacific  Railroads,  then  the  clerk  of  the  Senate 
Committee,  wrote  both  reports;  the  bill  was 
passed,  and  going  home  in  triumph  he  died  upon 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  The  spirit  of  young 
Judah  has  been  the  making  of  America. 

The  next  man  I  name  to  you  is  Herbert  Hoo¬ 
ver,  mining  engineer — Hoover  of  California, 
Hoover  of  Siberia,  Hoover  of  Russia,  Hoover  of 
England,  Hoover  of  Belgium,  Hoover  of  the 
world,  the  head  of  the  Belgian  Relief  Committee. 
That  young  man  comes  to  this  country  un¬ 
noticed  and  leaves  unnoticed.  But  his  adminis¬ 
trative  mind  has  made  possible  the  feeding  of  a 
nation.  He  has  organized  the  financial  system 
for  Belgium.  Through  him  the  heart  of  the 
world  has  spoken  to  those  suffering  people.  This 
young  man  is  only  a  mining  engineer  from  Stan¬ 
ford  University  who  has  drifted  all  round  the 
world,  and  when  the  war  broke  out  was  living  in 
England,  managing  great  industrial  and  mining 
properties  in  the  Ural  Mountains,  India,  and  the 
United  States.  A  hundred  thousand  men  were 
at  work  for  him,  and  all  the  genius  that  he  had 
was  at  once  put  to  work  to  succor  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  Belgians.  I  never  will  forget  the  simple 
way  in  which  he  told  me  of  his  adventure  in  go- 
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ing  to  France  and  asking  for  help.  He  went  to 
the  Premier  and  said:  “‘I  have  got  to  have  some 
money  for  the  relief  of  the  Belgians  and  the 
invaded  areas  of  France/  and  the  Premier  said: 
‘But  we  have  a  war  ourselves,  we  have  destitute 
people  of  our  own.  Truly  the  Germans  are  in 
duty  bound  to  support  the  people  they  invade! 
How  much  do  you  think  you  should  have  from 
us?’  And  I  said,  ‘Well,  I  think  we  should  have 
twenty-two  million  francs  a  month  from  you 
until  the  war  is  over/  And  the  Premier  said, 
‘Oh,  my,  we  have  not  the  money,  but  I  will  see 
the  banks,  I  will  see  what  can  be  done/  And  I 
went  back  to  London  with  my  heart  sick.  But 
the  next  day  there  came  a  letter,  saying,  ‘Dear 
Mr.  Hoover,  please  find  order  for  twenty-two 
million  francs.  I  beg  you  will  acknowledge  it/ 
signed  by  the  Premier  of  France.”  And  each 
month  the  same  check  has  come,  and  no  ques¬ 
tion  has  ever  been  asked  as  to  how  it  was  spent. 

He  said  to  me  with  a  glow:  “Do  not  believe 
that  the  American  flag  is  not  respected  abroad. 
If  any  one  ever  tells  you  that  tell  him  to  go  to 
Brussels  and  stand  in  front  of  the  United  States 
legation  and  see  the  Belgian  as  he  passes  take  off 
his  hat  to  the  Stars  and  Stripes ;  no  English  flag, 
no  French  flag,  no  Russian  flag,  no  Spanish  flag, 
no  Japanese  flag,  no  Chinese  flag,  but  the  Stars 
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and  Stripes,  which  never  has  been  hauled  down 
in  Belgium;  and  from  sunrise  in  the  morning 
until  sunset  at  night  the  Belgian  peasants  and 
Belgian  artisans  pass  that  house  and  as  each 
passes  takes  his  hat  off  to  that  flag.” 

Judah — the  incarnation  of  the  spirit  of  the 
American  ambition  to  make  hard  places  easy. 
Hoover — the  incarnation  of  the  spirit  of  Amer¬ 
ican  desire  to  help  the  world.  Let  us  stand  be¬ 
side  the  Belgian  peasant  before  that  flag  in 
Brussels  and  take  heart. 

Franklin  K.  Lane. 


THE  RULES  OF  THE  GAME* 

Boys  and  girls  who  are  good  Americans  try 
to  become  strong  and  useful,  that  our  country 
may  become  ever  greater  and  better.  There¬ 
fore  they  obey  the  laws  of  right  living  which  the 
best  Americans  have  always  obeyed. 

The  Law  of  Clean  Play 

The  Good  American  Plays  Fair. 

Clean  play  increases  and  trains  one’s  strength, 
and  helps  one  to  be  more  useful  to  one’s  country. 
Therefore : 


’Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  National  Institution  for  Moral  Instruction,  Inc. 
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The  Rules  of  the  Game 

1.  I  will  not  cheat,  nor  will  I  play  for  keeps. 
If  I  should  not  play  fair,  the  loser  would  lose 
the  fun  of  the  game,  the  winner  would  lose  his 
self-respect,  and  the  game  itself  would  become 
a  mean  and  often  cruel  business. 

2.  I  will  treat  my  opponent  with  courtesy. 

3.  If  I  play  in  a  group  game,  I  will  play,  not 
for  my  own  glory,  but  for  the  success  of  my  team 
and  the  fun  of  the  game. 

4.  I  will  be  a  good  loser  or  a  generous  winner. 

The  Law  of  Duty 

The  Good  American  Does  His  Duty. 

The  shirker  or  the  willing  idler  lives  upon  the 
labor  of  others,  burdens  others  with  the  work 
which  he  ought  to  do  himself.  He  harms  his 
fellow-citizens,  and  so  harms  his  country. 

I  will  try  to  find  out  what  my  duty  is,  what 
1  ought  to  do,  and  my  duty  I  will  do,  whether  it  is 
easy  or  hard.  What  I  ought  to  do  I  can  do. 

The  Law  of  Good  Workmanship 

The  Good  American  Tries  to  Do  the  Right  Thing 
in  the  Right  Way. 

The  welfare  of  our  country  depends  upon 
those  who  have  learned  to  do  in  the  right  way  the 
things  that  ought  to  be  done.  Therefore : 
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1.  I  will  get  the  best  possible  education,  and 
learn  all  that  I  can  from  those  who  have  learned 
to  do  the  right  thing  in  the  right  way. 

2.  I  will  take  an  interest  in  my  work,  and  will 
not  be  satisfied  with  slip-shod  and  merely  pass¬ 
able  work.  A  wheel  or  a  rail  carelessly  made 
may  cause  the  death  of  hundreds. 

3.  I  will  try  to  do  the  right  thing  in  the  right 
way,  even  when  no  one  else  sees  or  praises  me. 
But  when  I  have  done  my  best,  I  will  not  envy 
those  who  have  done  better,  or  have  received 
larger  reward.  Envy  spoils  the  work  and  the 
worker.* 

William  J.  Hutchins. 


JANE  ADDAMS 
Citizen  of  the  World 

It  was  at  a  national  meeting  of  four  thousand 
social  workers  that  Miss  Jane  Addams  was  in¬ 
troduced  as  4  4  the  first  citizen  of  Chicago,  the 
first  citizen  of  America,  the  first  citizen  of  the 
world.”  For  a  second  there  was  silence;  and 
then  the  great  throng,  accepting  the  statement, 
made  the  very  rafters  ring  with  their  cheers. 

♦Other  laws  from  the  same  Code  will  be  found  in  “The  Spirit  of  America,”  Books  Two 
>id  Four. 
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To  one  who  did  not  know  much  about  Miss 
Addams’  work,  this  praise  would  seem  absurd. 
Such  a  person  might  well  ask,  44  What  has  she 
done — this  quiet,  grave-faced  lady,  with  the 
gentle  voice  and  almost  child-like  manner — that 
she  should  receive  such  honor?  Why  did  Yale 
University,  which  never  before  had  conferred 
an  honorary  degree  upon  a  woman,  give  to  her 
the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  and  feel  that  Yale 
was  honored  in  the  giving?  Why  have  other 
colleges  paid  her  similar  tribute  and  great  men  of 
Europe  been  glad  to  call  her  friend?” 

The  reason  is  found  in  Miss  Addams’  work 
for  other  people.  She  has  given  service  prompted 
by  that  spirit  which  we  are  proud  to  call  Amer¬ 
ican — the  spirit  of  democracy. 

She  was  born  in  Cedarville,  Illinois,  and  there 
spent  a  happy  childhood,  roaming  through  the 
fields,  playing  in  her  father’s  mill,  or  courage¬ 
ously  trying  to  read  through  the  big  volumes  in 
the  family  library.  Because  her  mother  died 
when  she  was  a  baby,  she  constantly  turned 
to  her  father  for  help;  and  from  him  she  learned 
many  valuable  lessons. 

44  Father,”  she  asked  as  she  twirled  slowly  be¬ 
fore  the  mirror  one  Sunday  morning,  44don’t 
you  think  my  new  coat  is  very  pretty?” 

44  Yes,  Jane,”  her  father  replied,  gravely,  44so 
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much  prettier,  in  fact,  than  that  of  any  other 
little  girl  in  the  Sunday  School  that  I  think  you 
had  better  wear  your  old  one.  It  will  keep  you 
quite  as  warm  and  won’t  make  the  other  children 
feel  badly.  You  know  we  should  all  try  in 
church  and  school  to  make  everyone  else  as 
comfortable  as  possible.” 

Consideration  for  others,  was  it  not?  That 
is  what  good  John  Addams  was  trying  to  teach, 
and  he  found  in  Jane  an  apt  pupil. 

She  liked  to  learn  from  her  father  because  to 
her  he  seemed  the  wisest  and  best  man  in  all  the 
world.  Was  he  not  one  of  the  most  prominent 
citizens  of  Cedarville  and  a  member  of  the  State 
Legislature  of  Illinois?  He  was  big  and  strong, 
too.  She  wished  that  she  were  more  like  him. 
He  should  have  had  a  beautiful  daughter  instead 
of  this  frail  child  with  a  crooked  back. 

“I  must  take  care,”  she  thought,  “not  to  walk 
with  him  on  the  street,  for  I  don’t  want  strangers 
to  pity  him  for  having  such  an  ugly,  pigeon-toed 
little  girl.” 

A  time  came,  though,  when  she  realized  how 
foolish  this  was.  One  day  she  met  her  father 
coming  out  of  his  bank  on  the  main  street. 
Catching  sight  of  Jane  through  the  crowd,  he 
raised  his  high  silk  hat  and  bowed  in  his  most 
cordial  manner.  Then  the  child  went  home 
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happy.  She  felt  that  if  Father  were  willing  to 
recognize  her  so  graciously  before  all  those  peo¬ 
ple,  she  wouldn’t  worry  about  her  appearance. 

Her  father,  she  thought  to  herself  with  satis¬ 
faction,  received  letters  from  a  great  many  dis¬ 
tinguished  people.  Even  Abraham  Lincoln  had 
sent  him  messages.  Once  she  saw  and  touched 
the  thin  packet  in  Father’s  desk,  marked  “Mr. 
Lincoln’s  letters.”  Each  one  began  “My  dear 
Double  D’ed  Addams,”  and  each  showed  how 
much  Lincoln  respected  this  Quaker  friend  who 
always  voted  according  to  his  conscience.  And 
as  she  listened  to  the  letters  and  heard  her 
father’s  stories,  Jane  got  an  understanding  of  the 
spirit  of  Lincoln.  She  caught  something  of  the 
great  man’s  love  and  sympathy  for  the  common 
people. 

But  Lincoln,  she  learned  to  her  surprise,  was 
not  the  only  hero  who  had  struggled  to  free  an 
oppressed  race.  One  day  as  she  came  into  her 
father’s  room,  she  found  him  looking  very  sad 
as  he  sat  before  the  fire,  reading  the  morning 
paper.  Upon  her  inquiry  as  to  what  had  hap¬ 
pened,  she  heard  that  the  Italian  patriot,  Joseph 
Mazzini,  was  dead.  At  this  she  was  puzzled 
and  asked  why  her  father  should  feel  sad.  He 
did  not  k,now  Mazzini.  The  man  was  not 
even  an  American. 
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Mr.  Addams  explained  as  best  he  could  that 
men  who  fight  for  freedom  are  brethren  wherever 
they  may  live.  “There  is  a  common  bond,” 
he  said,  “between  all  lovers  of  liberty,  whether 
they  fight  to  abolish  slavery  in  the  United  States 
or  to  throw  off  Hapsburg  oppression  in  Italy.” 

It  was  Jane’s  first  lesson  in  the  broadest  pa¬ 
triotism.  She  came  out  of  her  father’s  room, 
conscious  that  to  love  and  serve  one’s  own 
country  is  not  enough  and  that  true-hearted, 
broad-minded  men  like  her  father  “sorrowed  and 
rejoiced  over  happenings  across  the  sea.” 

Her  own  first  impulse  to  help  other  people 
seems  to  have  come  when  at  the  age  of  seven 
she  went  with  her  father  into  the  poorest  part  of 
a  neighboring  city.  Before  this  experience  she 
had  always  thought  of  a  city  as  a  Paradise  where 
everyone  was  rich  and  happy  and  all  the  little 
children  lived  in  fine  homes  and  revelled  in  toy¬ 
shops  and  candy  stores.  You  can  imagine  her 
surprise  when  she  found  families  crowded  to¬ 
gether  in  filthy,  rickety  tenement  houses  and 
heard  half-clad,  sickly  children  crying  for  bread. 
Everything  she  saw  was  dirty  and  everybody  she 
met  seemed  unhappy. 

“It  is  dreadful,”  she  said  to  her  father,  “for 
all  the  clean  happy  people  to  live  off  by  them¬ 
selves.  When  I  grow  up,  I  am  going  to  have  a 
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large  house,  of  course;  but  it  is  not  going  to  be 
set  apart  with  all  the  other  beautiful  homes.  It 
is  going  to  be  right  down  among  the  poor  horrid 
little  homes  like  these.” 

And  that  is  exactly  what  Jane  Addams  did. 
After  she  had  finished  her  college  course  and 
travelled  abroad  for  a  number  of  years,  she 
established  a  comfortable  home  containing  hand¬ 
some  furniture  and  beautiful  pictures  and  books, 
right  in  the  worst  section  of  Chicago.  To  this 
home,  which  she  called  Hull  House,  after  the 
name  of  the  previous  owner,  she  welcomed 
everyone  who  wished  to  come. 

At  first  her  neighbors  were  a  little  suspicious. 
“Why,”  they  asked  each  other,  “should  this 
rich,  educated  lady  who  has  everything  she  wants 
come  to  live  in  Halsted  Street?  Why  should 
she  ask  us  to  her  house?  There  must  be  a  trick 
to  it  somewhere.” 

It  was  not  long,  however,  before  they  dis¬ 
covered  their  mistake.  There  was  no  trick. 
The  mistress  of  Hull  House  did  not  want  their 
money  nor  did  she  try  to  convert  them  to  any 
religion.  She  had  come  to  Halsted  Street  to 
help;  and  no  matter  how  poor  or  sick  or  wicked 
a  man  might  be,  she  would  do  her  best  for  him. 

Slowly  but  steadily  the  people  began  to  trust 
“the  settlement,”  as  Hull  House  was  called. 
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Mothers  who  had  to  work  were  glad  to  leave 
their  babies  at  the  day  nursery,  where  for  five 
cents  a  child  would  be  cared  for  from  early  morn¬ 
ing  till  night.  Little  children  flocked  to  the 
kindergarten  where  they  learned  to  play  fasci¬ 
nating  games  and  heard  for  the  first  time  of  Red 
Riding  Hood  and  Bluebeard.  Older  boys  and 
girls  could  do  hand  work  or  spend  the  time  in  the 
gymnasium.  Those  who  liked  books  were  in¬ 
vited  to  join  one  of  the  reading-clubs  which  met 
several  times  a  week. 

A  Hull  House  boy,  after  he  had  become  a  rising 
newspaper  man,  said  to  Miss  Addams,  “Do  you 
know  what  Hull  House  did  for  me?  It  gave  me 
the  habit  of  reading.  It  was  the  first  house  I 
had  ever  been  in  where  books  and  magazines  just 
lay  around  as  if  there  were  plenty  of  them  in  the 
world  and  people  were  expected  to  read  them.” 

As  the  work  flourished,  rich  people  built  new 
houses  for  the  different  clubs  and  many  helpers 
offered  their  services.  Strong,  capable  young 
men  and  women  were  glad  to  give  a  part  or  all 
of  their  time  in  teaching,  leading  choruses,  or 
doing  anything  else  that  Miss  Addams  sug¬ 
gested.  They  fed  the  hungry,  found  work  for 
the  unemployed,  cared  for  the  sick,  and  gave 
comfort  to  the  aged  and  lonely. 

To  her  helpers  Miss  Addams  liked  to  quote 
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the  Russian  proverb  which  says,  “Labor  is  the 
house  which  love  dwells  in.”  This  means  that 
it  is  only  as  people  actually  work  together  that 
they  come  to  understand  and  to  love  each  other. 
So  as  the  helpers  at  Hull  House  worked  with  the 
people  about  them,  each  group  began  to  under¬ 
stand  the  ways  of  the  other  and  to  feel  a  real 
affection  for  it.  The  people  of  Halsted  Street 
liked  the  settlement  and  the  settlement  workers 
were  attached  to  the  people. 

The  next  problem  was  to  get  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  people  to  like  each  other.  This  was  diffi¬ 
cult  because  of  the  differences  in  race  and  lan¬ 
guage.  There  were  men  and  women  of  thirty- 
six  nationalities  living  around  Hull  House,  and 
each  race  eyed  the  others  suspiciously  and  wished 
to  keep  by  itself.  The  Irish,  for  instance,  disliked 
the  Italians  because,  as  they  said,  they  talked 
“such  a  strange  lingo”  and  ate  their  macaroni 
in  a  “queer,  outlandish  fashion.” 

“How,”  thought  Miss  Addams  to  herself, 
“can  they  be  made  to  like  and  understand  each 
other?  The  feeling  must  change  if  these  citizens 
are  to  work  for  their  own  good  and  the  good  of 
America.” 

A  beginning  was  made  when  a  committee  of 
Irish  women  invited  the  Italian  women  to  a  re¬ 
ception.  The  Italian  women,  not  understanding, 
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stayed  at  home  and  passed  the  invitation  on  to 
their  husbands.  There  they  sat  in  the  drawing¬ 
room  at  Hull  House — a  group  of  puzzled  Italian 
working  men — waiting  for  the  party  to  begin. 
The  committee  were  embarrassed;  but  the  men, 
when  they  found  out  what  was  wanted,  proved 
delightful  entertainers.  Some  danced  the  tar¬ 
antella,  others  sang  Italian  songs,  and  one  man 
charmed  the  company  with  his  skill  as  a  sleight- 
of-hand  performer.  The  party  was  a  great  suc¬ 
cess,  and  the  Irish  women  saw  that  Italians  are 
“quite  like  other  people”  and  decided  to  be  more 
friendly  in  the  future. 

A  means  of  bringing  the  women  of  all  races 
together  was  the  Labor  Museum  which  Miss 
Addams  started.  This  aimed  to  show  the 
growth  of  industries  like  weaving,  from  their 
beginning  to  the  present  time;  and  it  gave  Greek 
women,  Syrians,  Russians,  and  Italians  an 
opportunity  to  practise  the  crafts  they  had 
learned  “in  the  old  country.”  Gradually  as 
they  worked  together  at  spindle  and  loom,  they 
found  themselves  liking  and  respecting  each 
other.  They  discovered  that  they  had  all  come 
to  America  for  the  same  reasons.  They  wanted 
to  live  in  a  free  country  and  “give  the  children  a 
chance.” 

In  time  the  residents  of  the  neighborhood 
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became  so  well  acquainted  that  they  united  in 
demanding  from  the  city  better  milk,  cleaner 
streets,  and  quicker  car-service.  Now  almost 
all  of  the  nine  thousand  people  who  visit  Hull 
House  each  week  will  stand  together  on  any 
matter  of  good  citizenship. 

Besides  her  work  in  Halsted  Street,  Miss 
Addams  has  performed  many  services  for  city 
and  state.  She  fought  for  child  labor  laws 
which  would  prevent  little  girls  of  four  years 
from  pulling  basting  threads  hour  after  hour 
in  order  to  swell  the  family  income.  She  helped 
to  start  trade-unions  to  protect  from  dishonest 
employers  the  women  who  knew  no  English. 
As  a  member  of  the  school  board  of  Chicago,  she 
tried  hard  to  get  for  the  boys  and  girls  small 
classes,  new  playgrounds,  and  good  teachers. 
She  became  a  staunch  worker  for  woman  suf¬ 
frage. 

Her  influence  has  spread  from  Chicago  to 
other  cities  in  the  United  States  and  from  the 
United  States  to  foreign  countries.  People  who 
never  thought  of  helping  the  poor  now  realize 
that  they  should.  Those  who  have  wanted  to 
but  did  not  know  how,  have  learned  from  her 
example.  To-day  she  is  a  leader  for  men  and 
women  all  over  the  world  who  are  interested  in 
good  citizenship.  Garment  makers,  fruit  ven- 
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dors,  authors,  college  professors,  and  home 
keepers  come  to  her  for  counsel.  To  all,  what¬ 
ever  their  nationality  or  rank  in  life,  she  gives 
her  help  generously.  For  this  reason  she  is 
rightly  termed  a  4 6  citizen  of  the  world.” 


THE  FULL  MEASURE  OF  DEVOTION 

i 

During  the  summer  of  1914  there  came 
across  the  seas,  a  great  war  which,  over  night, 
turned  the  whole  world  topsy-turvy.  No,  not 
the  whole  world;  quiet  backwaters  like  Cherry- 
vale  only  shuddered  a  little.  To  Cherry  vale  the 
news  was  at  first  incredible;  then,  as  horrible 
details  persisted  in  obtruding  themselves  in  the 
newspapers,  War  established  itself  as  a  sort  of 
fact,  terrible  yet  unreal — like  the  fact  of  floods  in 
China,  or  an  earthquake  killing  people  in  the 
Andes. 

There  was  only  one  person  in  Cherryvale  to 
whom  the  war  presented  itself  as  an  actuality. 
That  was  Miss  Pilcher,  the  seamstress.  She  was 
a  weazened  little  old  woman  who  had  accom¬ 
panied  her  brother  out  from  England  thirty 
years  before.  Her  brother  did  not  make  the  suc¬ 
cess  he  had  hoped  with  flower-culture  and  long 
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ago  had  died.  Miss  Pilcher’s  skill  with  the 
needle  brought  her  enough  work  to  supply  her 
simple  desires;  since  she  was  well-fed  and  cheer¬ 
ful,  Cherryvale  did  not  pause  to  question 
whether  she  was  happy  in  her  isolated  old  age. 
Most  people  had  even  forgotten  that  she  was  an 
alien. 

Young  Steve  Morrow  had  always  liked  Miss 
Pilcher;  partly,  perhaps,  because  throughout  his 
boyhood  he  had  liked  her  jar  of  ginger-snaps, 
which  was  never  empty.  Going  to  Miss  Pil¬ 
cher’s  was  the  one  errand  his  mother  had  never 
known  him  to  shirk.  He  liked  Miss  Pilcher,  too, 
because  she  let  him  tease  her  and  appeared  to 
enjoy  it. 

The  week  England  entered  the  war,  she  was 
working  at  Mrs.  Morrow’s,  and  it  was  to  the 
sewing-room  that  young  Steve,  seeking  his 
mother,  came  waving  the  evening  paper  which 
scareheaded  the  tidings. 

“Gosh!”  he  commented,  enthusiastically. 
“It’s  going  to  be  a  real  row!” 

“You  mustn’t  talk  that  way,  Steve,”  re¬ 
proved  his  mother.  “War’s  a  terrible  thing.  I 
never  was  so  glad  before  that  we  live  in  America.” 

“Wonder  if  we  won’t  get  mixed  in  maybe?” 
suggested  Steve. 

His  mother  looked  up  at  him,  scandalized. 
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Miss  Pilcher  reached  for  the  paper,  and  devoured 
the  headlines  through  her  near-sighted  glasses. 

“I  wish  I  might  go,”  she  said,  as  she  handed 
the  paper  on  to  Mrs.  Morrow. 

“What!  You  want  to  be  a  soldier?”  shouted 
Steve. 

“No,  I  meant  I  want  to  go  home,”  said  Miss 
Pilcher,  softly.  “My  sister’s  boys  will  be  leav¬ 
ing,  I  suppose.  I’d  like  to  be  there  with  her.” 

“And  I’d  like  to  be  there  with  them!"  said 
Steve. 

“Stevie,  don’t  talk  that  way,”  said  his  mother 
again.  But  she  wasn’t  really  worried.  She 
had  no  occasion  to  worry — she  was  so  fortunate 
as  to  live  in  America.  Besides,  there  were 
plenty  of  nearer,  more  vital  things  to  worry 
about.  For  instance,  Steve’s  appetite.  He  ate 
so  much  that  she  was  quite  sure  he  didn’t  get 
enough  to  eat  at  school.  In  fact,  he  admitted  he 
didn’t.  Already  she  was  scheming  for  the  au¬ 
tumn;  she  couldn’t  bear  to  think  of  Steve’s  being 
really  hungry. 

When  he  returned  to  college,  it  must  be  said, 
she  got  more  thrills  out  of  sending  him  an  oc¬ 
casional  big  box  than  out  of  the  stories  which 
were  filling  entire  front  pages  of  the  newspapers. 
Not  so  with  Steve.  He  was  grateful  for  the 
boxes  and  said  so,  but  his  letters  revealed  that 
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the  war  had  not  lost  its  grip  on  his  imagination. 
However,  that  was  only  natural  in  a  boy  like 
Steve,  and  not  disquieting. 

It  was  not  until  he  came  home  for  the  Christ¬ 
mas  holidays  that  the  first  bomb  exploded. 

He  burst  upon  them,  eager  and  excited.  It 
was  the  manner  with  which  he  had  asked  for  his 
first  shotgun  which,  beforehand,  he  feared  was 
going  to  be  denied  him. 

“I’ve  got  something  I  want  to  ask  you,”  he 
announced.  “You  may  not  see  it  at  first,  but 
when  I  put  it  all  before  you - ” 

Mrs.  Morrow  sent  her  husband  a  flickering 
smile,  and  settled  herself  to  hear  some  preposter¬ 
ous  request. 

“Well,  what  is  it  now,  Steve?”  asked  the 
other  long-suffering  parent. 

“It  isn’t  near  as  wild  as  it  sounds  off  the  bat,” 
temporized  Steve,  characteristically  defending 
his  cause  before  he  named  it.  “And  such  a 
chance  will  never  come  again.  It  would  be  a 
crime  to  pass  up  such  a  chance !  ” 

“Suppose  you  inform  us  as  to  what  this  re¬ 
markable  opportunity  is,”  suggested  his  father. 

Steve  decided  to  risk  all  on  one  brief  sentence. 

“I  want  to  go  to  France!” 

Then  he  held  his  breath,  looking  from  one 
parent  to  the  other. 
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“To  France!”  exclaimed  his  mother.  “What 
on  earth  do  you  want  to  go  to  France  for?” 

“I  want  to  drive  an  ambulance.” 

“An  ambulance?”  Amazement  was  still  the 
dominant  emotion  in  Mrs.  Morrow’s  voice. 

“Yes.  A  lot  of  us  fellows  are  organizing  a 
college  unit  to  work  at  the  French  front.” 

“The  French  front?”  she  repeated.  “What 
have  you  got  to  do  with  the  French  front?  This 
country  hasn’t  got  anything  to  do  with  things 
away  over  there.  The  President  says  so.” 

Steve  flung  out  his  hands  with  a  despairing 
gesture,  and  turning  from  her  to  his  father,  be¬ 
gan  explaining  in  a  rush  of  words. 

“It’s  all  fixed  so  we  can  get  straight  to  the 
front— right  behind  the  big  guns!  Just  think 
of  living  here  on  earth  right  during  the  war 
that’ll  go  down  as  the  greatest  war  in  history 
and  not  seeing  any  of  it !  It’d  be  a  crime!  I’ve 
got  to  go — I  ought  to  go!  Don’t  you  see, 
Pop?” 

From  Steve’s  glowing  eyes,  Mrs.  Morrow’s 
helpless  ones  turned  to  her  husband.  He  was 
looking  at  the  boy. 

“I  don’t  know  that  I  do  exactly  see,  Steve. 
Just  what  is  it  you  want  to  do?” 

“Why  I  was  telling  you!  I  want  to  drive  an 
ambulance!” 
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4 ‘But  why  do  you  choose  the  French?  Why 
not  the  Germans?” 

“  Oh,  you  know  why,  Pop !  We  all  sympathize 
with  the  Allies.  The  American  Ambulance  is 
already  started  there — everything  will  be  sliding 
on  greased  wheels  for  us.  College  men  from  all 
over  the  country  are  going.  Can’t  you  see  what 
a  big  chance  it  is?” 

“A  chance  for  what?” 

“For  excitement!  For  a  big  time!” 

“Yes;  but  if  it’s  only  excitement  you  want, 
you  can  get  enough  on  the  football  field.” 

“And  with  more  safety,”  put  in  Mrs.  Morrow. 

“Football!”  exclaimed  Steve.  “Football’s 
not  one-two-three  to  a  game  like  this!" 

“Perhaps  not,”  agreed  his  father,  with  that 
dry  finality  which  sons  know  so  well,  “but  at  the 
present  time  it’s  more  in  your  line.” 

“Huh!”  snorted  Steve.  “What  about  old 
Benjamin  Morrow,  who  fought  at  Concord? — 
and  your  own  father  who  never  came  back  from 
the  Civil  War?” 

“One  thing  about  them  both,”  replied  his 
father,  drily,  “Neither  of  them  went  to  war  be¬ 
cause  they  thought  war  was  a  game.” 

“But,  Pop - !” 

“Let’s  drop  it,  my  boy.  It’s  only  upsetting 
your  mother.” 
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So  the  matter  was,  in  a  way  of  speaking,  laid 
to  rest.  But  the  holiday  was  not  as  Steve’s 
other  holidays  had  been.  That  was  the  wet 
winter  when  the  heavens  seemed  never  able  to 
quit  their  mourning,  and  something  of  the 
weather’s  dreariness  seemed  to  have  crept  into 
the  Morrow  household. 

After  Steve  left  for  the  second  semester,  Mrs. 
Morrow  once  more  lived  for  the  preparing  and 
despatching  of  homemade  goodies,  and  for  the 
mail  which  brought  her  letters  from  her  son.  The 
ambulance  unit  had  departed,  the  fervor  at  col¬ 
lege  quieted  down,  and  Steve  seemed  engrossed 
in  trying  to  “make”  the  ’Varsity  baseball  nine. 
He  succeeded,  had  his  photograph  taken  with  the 
new  insignia  displayed  on  his  sweater,  and  ap¬ 
peared,  so  far  as  his  mother  could  judge — and 
as  she  devoutly  prayed — to  be  quite  satisfied. 

Then  came  that  May  of  1915. 

The  Lusitania  was  sunk  on  the  7th.  On 
the  8th,  a  smiling  morning,  young  Steve,  di¬ 
shevelled  after  a  night  in  the  sleeper,  burst  in  on 
his  family  at  breakfast.  But  he  was  a  strangely 
different  Steve  from  the  one  who  had  come  clam¬ 
oring  in  that  last,  unsatisfactory  holiday;  differ¬ 
ent  from  the  Steve  who  had  sulkily  departed. 
Now  his  eyes  were  alight  with  a  new  kind  of  glow, 
and,  to  their  anxious  inquiries,  he  answered  with 
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a  strained  calmness  they  had  never  heard  in  his 
voice: 

“I  don’t  suppose  it’s  any  good  to  ask — Pop’s 
so  dead  set  against  it.  But  I  want  to  go  to 
France.  Some  of  the  fellows  are  going  to  enlist 
in  Canada.  They  leave  for  the  training-camp 
next  week.  We’ll  get  in  action  a  lot  quicker  even 
than  the  recruits  in  England.  Won’t  you  let 
me  go.  Pop?  I’ll  be  twenty  in  August.” 

The  room  began  whirling  round  Mrs.  Morrow ; 
and,  through  the  blur,  she  looked  toward  her 
husband. 

He  pushed  away  his  plate  and  leaned  his  arm 
upon  the  table. 

“You  want  to  enlist?  I  thought  it  was  an 
ambulance  you  had  in  your  eye.” 

“That  was  before.” 

“Before  what?” 

“Before” — Steve  paused  to  swallow  a  click 
in  his  throat — he  hated  emotion — and  went  on 
steadily,  “before  I  read  old  Miss  Pilcher  was  on 
the  passenger  list,  I  think.” 

Tears  rose  in  gentle  Mrs.  Morrow’s  eyes.  She 
had  been  fond  of  little  old  Miss  Pilcher,  and  she 
couldn’t  rid  herself  of  a  sense  of  partial  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  seamstress’s  frightful  death.  For 
when  she  saw  how  the  lonely  old  woman  was 
pining  to  be  with  her  own  kin,  she  herself  had 
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suggested  to  Mr.  Morrow  that  they  give  her 
something  to  add  to  her  savings.  And  she  had 
interested  other  customers  in  doing  the  same;  so 
that,  at  last.  Miss  Pilcher  had  enough  money  to 
buy  second-cabin  passage. 

Through  Miss  Pilcher  war  had  come  to  Cherry- 
vale.  Belgium  and  the  Battle  of  the  Marne 
were  far  away  from  Cherry  vale,  but  Miss  Pilcher 
had  lived  there  thirty  years.  No  one  in  Cherry- 
vale  had  ever  seen  a  Belgian,  but  everybody 
knew  Miss  Pilcher.  Cherryvale  had  seen  pho¬ 
tographs  of  German  submarines,  but  it  hadn’t 
comprehended  the  meaning  of  a  German  sub¬ 
marine  until  one  of  them  crept  through  the  sea 
and  killed  Miss  Pilcher. 

Some  people  in  Cherryvale  even  began  to 
wonder  whether  the  United  States  was  going  to 
be  able  to  keep  out  of  the  war.  But  Mrs.  Mor¬ 
row,  despite  her  sorrow  over  Miss  Pilcher,  was 
still  hopeful. 

“The  President  will  keep  us  out  of  it,  some 
way,”  she  had  said,  confidently.  “He’s  a  won¬ 
derful  man.” 

Even  the  fear  that  War  might  seek  out  her 
and  hers  had  never  crossed  her  mind;  much  less 
that  one  of  hers  would  seek  out  War.  But  now 
vague,  unnamed,  keen-edged  fears  were  beginning 
to  whirl  in  her  throat  as  she  sat  there,  listening. 
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“Yes,  it  is  horrible  about  Miss  Pilcher,”  said 
Mr.  Morrow. 

“And  that  isn’t  all!”  said  Steve.  “That  made 
me  see  how  horrible  the  whole  thing  is !  I  didn’t 
get  it  before.  Of  course  I  realized  that  the 
Belgium  business  and  all  the  other  things  you 
read  of  are  ghastly,  but  I  didn’t  get  it.  Not  even 
when  I  read  about  the  Lusitania.  I  thought  I 
got  it,  but  I  didn’t  really.  There  was  a  cartoon — 
little  babies  and  women  struggling  in  the  water, 
and  death’s  heads  coming  up  alongside,  and 
skeleton  fingers  dragging  ’em  down.  It  gave 
me  the  horrors.  Then  I  saw  Miss  Pilcher’s 
name  in  the  second-cabin  list;  and  then,  the 
queerest  thing,  I  seemed  to  recognize  her  in  that 
cartoon.  A  poor  little  old  woman  who  looked 
scared  to  death — died  scared,  with  that  look  set 
on  her  face.  And  I  remembered  how  Miss  Pil¬ 
cher  used  to  look — and  her  jar  of  ginger-snaps ! 
Then  I  began  to  get  it.  Sneaking  up  on  a  weak 
little  old  lady  like  Miss  Pilcher!  That’s  what 
they  call  war!  Why,  they’d  do  it  to  any  woman 
— to  Mom  there,  even,  if  they  got  the  chance! 
That’s  the  kind  they  are !  They’re  not  soldiers — 
not  men ,  even !  They’re  mad  dogs.  And  they’ve 
got  to  be  stopped.  They’ve  got  to  be!  Don’t 
you  see,  Pop?” 

Steve’s  eyeballs  were  straining  out  as  if  in  an 
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agony  to  help  expression.  Mr.  Morrow  stretched 
out  one  hand  to  cover  his  son’s,  and  the  other  he 
reached  to  his  wife. 

She  clutched  it. 

“Oh,  papa!  Tell  him  he  can’t!  You  told  him 
he  couldn’t.” 

“But,  Mom, - ”  began  the  boy. 

She  interrupted  him,  arguing  blindly: 

“Anyway,  you’re  too  young  to  know  about 
such  things.  Only  twenty  years  old!” 

“Mom,  do  you  know  how  old  Lafayette  was 
when  he  landed  in  this  country  to  fight?” 

“No.” 

“Not  quite  twenty  years  old!” 

She  changed  her  tack: 

“Wait  and  see  what  the  country  does.  May¬ 
be  we’ll  have  to  go  into  it.” 

“  We  ought  to  be  in  it— just  as  Roosevelt  says !  ” 
Anyway,  just  wait  and  see,  Stevie.  I 
wouldn’t  mind  so  much,  maybe,  if  you  had  to 
fight  for  your  country.” 

Well  what  is  it  but  your  country  that  you 
fight  for,  if  the  Germans  kill  Miss  Pilcher?” 

“If  it  gets  down  to  that,”  replied  Mrs.  Mor¬ 
row,  “Miss  Pilcher  was  English.” 

“Miss  Pilcher  came  from  right  here  in  Cherry- 
vale!  And  what  did  the  Germans  care  where 
she,  or  any  of  the  rest  of  them  came  from?” 
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“But,  Stevie,  wait  and  see - ” 

“I  tell  you  this  thing  won’t  stand  waiting! 
And  it’s  bigger  than  for  country — it’s  for  or¬ 
dinary  human  decency;  for  all  the  things  that 
made  Lafayette  and  his  men  come  over  and 
help  us  a  hundred  and  forty  years  ago.  If  we’re 
any  good  at  all,  we  must  go  now  and  fight  for  the 
same  principles,  and  help  pay  back  our  debt  to 
those  Frenchmen.” 

Still  the  father  did  not  give  the  answer  his 
son  longed  to  hear. 

“We’ll  let  the  matter  rest,  Steve.  Your 
mother  and  I  will  want  time  to  think  it  over. 
You’d  better  eat  your  breakfast.” 

He  rose  and  squeezed  the  mother’s  hand 
again.  Mrs.  Morrow  would  have  liked  to  add 
a  hundred  protestations.  But,  instead,  being  a 
wise  woman,  she  kissed  Steve,  asked  him  what 
he  wanted  for  his  breakfast,  and  went  out  herself 
to  prepare  it. 

And  young  Steve  ate  the  last  bite  of  a  three- 
egg  omelet.  It  is  the  fathers  and  mothers  who 
do  not  eat  when  sons  are  going  off  to  war. 

“Oh,  papa!”  pleaded  Mrs.  Morrow,  later, 
“He  mustn't  go.  Show  him  he  mustn’t!” 

Mr.  Morrow  stroked  her  hand. 

“If  he  feels  about  it  the  way  he  does,”  he  said, 
“I  don’t  see  how  we  can  show  him.  Don’t  you 
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see?  It’s  hard,  mamma,”  he  went  on  gently, 
“but  sometimes  parents  have  to  go  through 
these  things.  They  have  to  fortify  themselves 
with  the  knowledge  they’ve  children  to  be  proud 
of.  We  ought  to  be  proud  of  Steve,  mamma — 
his  soul’s  on  fire.” 

At  last  she  realized  that  her  cause  was  lost. 
She  knew  that  if  she  was  to  have  her  husband 
and  son  proud  of  her ,  she  must  not  lament.  And 
when  she  came  to  that  realization,  she  rose,  as 
women  will,  to  the  emergency. 

When  she  spoke  her  consent,  her  husband’s 
heart  ached  with  pity  for  her.  He  knew  her 
“yes”  was  only  with  her  lips,  her  Spartanness 
only  skin-deep.  His  heart  ached  the  more 
because,  in  so  many  ways,  she  was  like  Steve. 
He  had  always  noted  the  resemblance  between 
Steve  and  his  mother;  except,  of  course,  that  she 
had  the  natural  timidities  and  softnesses  of  a 
woman. 

However,  next  morning,  she  came  down  in 
heroic  mood.  And  when  she  kissed  Steve,  nei¬ 
ther  of  her  men-folk  could  have  told,  from  her 
appearance,  that  a  hot,  burning  pain  choked 
her  throat  or  that  the  furniture  in  the  room 
wouldn’t  stay  still. 

Steve  gulped  when  they  told  him  their  deci¬ 
sion.  Apparently  he  had  not  dared  hope  they 
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would  let  him  go.  He  sat  down  in  a  chair  as  if 
thoroughly  exhausted.  When  he  looked  up  at 
them  there  were  tears  in  his  eyes.  Till  then 
his  mother  hadn’t  known  how  great  had  been 
his  suspense. 

Finally  he  put  to  his  father  the  question  his 
mother  had  put  the  night  before : 

“How’d  you  come  to  let  me  go  now,  wnen  you 
refused  the  other  time?” 

“I  had  no  choice  this  time,  my  boy.  Last 
winter  you  were  planning  a  hooray-boys  kind  of 
lark.  It  wasn’t  worth  the  risk.  But  your 
mother  and  I  feel  that  when  your  soul’s  in  a 
thing,  we  haven’t  got  the  right  to  dictate.  Don’t 
we,  mamma?” 

Mrs.  Morrow  nodded  her  head. 

ii 

Steve  had  a  week  before  he  and  his  friends 
were  to  leave  for  Canada.  He  didn’t  go  back  to 
college,  but  wired  and  had  his  things  packed 
and  sent  home.  After  that  first  grimness,  he 
grew  very  gay,  and  followed  his  mother  about 
her  household  tasks  as  he  hadn’t  done  since  he 
was  a  little  fellow.  But  his  talk,  of  course,  was 
all  of  the  days  to  come. 

“I  wish  I  knew  more  about  motors,”  he  said 
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once.  “  Maybe  I  could  work  into  the  air 
service  later.” 

“Oh,  Stevie!  Don’t  go  to  trying  to  think  up 
worse  things !  The  trenches  are  safer  than  those 
awful  machines.” 

“If  a  fellow  is  dated  to  get  his,  I  guess  it  won’t 
make  much  difference  where  he  is.” 

Mrs.  Morrow,  as  she  bent  over  his  trunk, 
turned  her  back  that  he  might  not  see  her  face. 
Young  Steve,  hater  of  emotion,  crossed  over  and 
laid  his  arm  for  a  moment  across  her  shoulders. 
Then  she  dared  wipe  her  eyes. 

“I  think  maybe  I  could  see  it,”  she  said,  “if 
it  wasn’t  you.  I  just  can’t  get  used  to  thinking 
it  must  be  you .” 

“You’ll  see  it  in  time,  Mom,”  he  said,  cheer¬ 
fully  sorting  out  a  riotous  heap  of  beloved  shirts 
that  would  never  see  fighting. 

She  went  on  counting  socks,  laying  in  neat  piles 
those  which  must  be  darned  or  marked. 

“I  wish  I  could  see  you  in  the  uniform,”  she 
said,  wistfully. 

“I  wish  so,  too,”  muttered  Steve.  “In  the 
uniform  of  my  own  country.” 

“You  won’t  forget  to  have  a  picture  taken, 
Stevie?  I’ll  frame  it  and  hang  it  the  other  side  of 
the  mantel  to  balance  the  one  in  the  football  suit.” 

Steve  laughed.  “I’ll  bet,  Mom,  that  by  the 
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time  I  come  home,  you’ll  be  the  best  soldier  in  the 
land.” 

Steve’s  last  day  at  home  arrived.  All  day  the 
house  seemed  overflowing  with  chattering  young 
people  who  had  run  in  to  say  good-bye,  making 
of  his  departure  something  of  a  festal  occasion. 
Mrs.  Morrow  upstairs  packed  and  repacked 
his  bag  “to  better  advantage”  until  she  was 
obliged  to  go  into  the  kitchen  to  supervise  his 
last  supper  at  home.  Every  dish  should  be 
something  Steve  especially  loved. 

“Hoorray!  Beef  steak  pie !  ”  Steve  rewarded 
her  when  he  saw  the  golden-crusted  confection 
which  only  his  mother  knew  how  to  make.  “I 
certainly  hate  to  think  of  having  to  go  so  long 
without  any  of  your  beefsteak  pie,  Mom.” 

“We’ll  have  it  again  the  first  day  you  get 
home,  Stevie,”  she  promised,  ladling  an  extra 
amount  of  the  gravy  on  his  portion. 

After  supper  they  had  to  hurry  to  catch  the 
“seven-fifty,”  which  was  to  carry  Steve  away. 
Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morrow  went  to  the  station 
with  him.  On  the  way  home  Mr.  Morrow  said 
to  her : 

“You  can  cry  now,  if  you  want  to,  mamma.” 

She  pressed  his  hand  for  the  wealth  of  his 
comprehension. 

They  returned  to  the  house,  talking  of  Steve. 
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It  is  strange  how  changed  a  house  can  look  when 
just  one  person  is  gone.  And,  as  if  trying  to 
bring  things  back  to  naturalness,  they  sat  late, 
talking  of  him;  travelling  back  through  the  years, 
piecing  out  each  other’s  memories. 

The  next  day  she  put  away  the  things  in  his 
room.  Steve  was  not  a  tidy  boy,  and  now,  for 
the  first  time,  she  was  glad  for  that.  She  was 
thankful  to  be  kept  busy  with  his  belongings. 
She  cleaned  out  the  big  closet  in  which  were  stored 
the  steam-engine,  the  magic-lantern,  and  other 
toys  of  long  ago;  she  dusted  the  football  suit 
and  spiked  shoes  and  baseball  bats  he  might 
never  use  in  play  again;  she  rearranged  the  cup¬ 
board  containing  some  articles  of  outgrown  cloth¬ 
ing  she  could  never  bear  to  give  away,  fingering 
the  well-remembered  things  each  of  which  re¬ 
called  a  dozen  vivid  pictures. 

That  night  she  confided  to  her  husband  that 
the  hardest  part  was  going  to  be  facing  that 
unchangingly  neat  room. 

Then  they  talked  of  him  again. 

Life  for  them  resumed  its  orderly  routine — 
for  Mrs.  Morrow  the  daily  tasks  at  home,  for 
Mr.  Morrow  the  trips  down  town  to  the  store 
and  trips  back  home  at  night.  And  all  around 
them  Cherryvale  went  about  its  tranquil,  un¬ 
eventful  business. 
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To  the  Morrows  alone  the  war  was  close  and 
vital,  for  Steve,  in  the  fall,  left  the  training-camp 
in  Canada  and  sailed  with  his  comrades  to  France. 

They  had  to  familiarize  themselves  with  all 
the  battle  fronts,  for  they  didn’t  know  at  just 
which  of  them  Steve  might  be.  That  was  one 
of  the  worst  features,  not  being  able  to  lay  finger 
on  one  definite  spot  and  say:  “Steve  is  here — 
we  must  watch  this  spot  closely  !’*  But  his  ad¬ 
dress  was  vaguely  “somewhere  in  France.”  His 
letters,  too,  were  unsatisfactory  in  that  they 
must  tell  nothing  of  the  things  which  they  were 
so  eager  to  hear.  They  were  notes,  pencilled  in 
Steve’s  big,  angular  scrawl.  He  was  well;  the 
inclosed  snapshots — in  uniform! — would  prove 
that.  They  were  not  to  worry.  Of  course  the 
life  wasn’t  soft,  but  they  were  to  remember  that 
he  was  a  husky  brute  and  could  stand  it.  The 
men  he  was  with  were  a  fine,  jolly  lot.  He  was 
proud  that,  under  those  foreign  flags,  there  were 
thirty  thousand  Americans  working  to  keep 
human  decency  alive  on  the  earth.  And  so  long 
as  there  was  a  successful  outcome  to  look  forward 
to,  a  fellow  couldn’t  help  keeping  cheerful. 

Thus  ran  Steve’s  letters.  But  of  his  own  risks, 
of  his  daily  activities,  there  wasn’t  a  word.  Mrs. 
Morrow  found  herself  worrying  over  the  most 
absurd  trivialities. 
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“He  never  speaks  of  his  food/’  she  complained. 
“Stevie  always  had  such  a  big  appetite.  I 
wonder  if  he  gets  enough  to  eat?”  Or:  “I 
wish  he’d  tell  me  about  his  laundry.  And  his 
mending.” 

“His  mending!”  Mr.  Morrow  laughed  at 
that. 

“  Well,  you  know  how  fussy  Stevie  always  was 
about  his  mending,”  she  returned,  defensively. 
“He’d  never  wear  a  sock  if  it  was  darned  so  he 
could  feel  it.” 

“I  guess  he’s  got  hardened  to  darns,”  said 
Mr.  Morrow.  “He’s  not  thinking  of  darns, 
anyway.  Steve’s  changed,  mamma — he’s  a  real 
man.” 

And  Steve  had  changed.  His  requests,  when 
they  wrote  asking  what  they  might  best  send 
him,  were  for  money  to  buy  the  soldiers  cigarettes. 
Tobacco,  he  said,  was  Tommy  Atkins’s  favorite 
investment;  when  Tommy  was  wounded,  if  you 
gave  him  a  cigarette  (provided  he  had  a  hand 
left  to  lift  it  to  his  mouth),  he’d  smile  as  if  the 
world  had  set  itself  right  again. 

Steve  liked  Tommy  Atkins.  He  liked 
Tommy’s  strong  language,  his  unexpected  gentle¬ 
nesses,  his  irrepressible  humor  under  all  condi¬ 
tions.  He  said  he  had  learned  to  be  proud  of 
the  English  blood  that,  from  ’way  back,  must 
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be  in  his  veins;  he  was  proud  of  the  bed-rock 
quality  in  it  Also  he  liked  the  French.  He 
got  but  brief  glimpses  of  them,  but  they  were 
brave,  sweet,  cheerful  people.  The  French 
civilians  couldn’t  do  enough  for  the  soldiers. 
And  what  he  learned  of  their  hardships,  of  the 
sufferings  of  the  children,  was  heart-breaking. 
He  wished  he  might  only  lay  hands  on  some 
of  those  old  clothes  and  toys  of  his  packed  away 
and  doing  nobody  any  good! 

At  that  last  letter  Mrs.  Morrow  looked 
thoughtful. 

“Maybe  I  do  wrong  in  keeping  Stevie’s 
things,”  she  said.  “Maybe  I  should  give  them 
to  some  poor  children  where  they’d  be  doing 
some  good.  He  would  like  me  to — he  was  al¬ 
ways;  so  tender-hearted.  But  I  just  can’t  bear 
to  let  them  go.  Do  you  think  I  should ,  papa? ” 

“You  do  just  as  you  want  to,”  he  replied. 

“I  couldn’t  bear  to  give  up  his  high  school 
baseball  suit.  I  can  see  Stevie,  now — he’d  al¬ 
ways  come  rushing  in,  red  and  perspiring,  his 
hat  over  his  shoulder,  shouting  for  something  to 
eat.  Stevie  was  always  hungry — I  do  wonder  if 
he  gets  enough  to  eat  over  there.” 

“  Of  course  he  does,  mamma.  Stop  worrying.” 

“Well,  I  know  I’ll  feel  better  when  I  get  him 
home  where  I  can  cook  for  him  myself.  Isn’t  it 
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cute,  the  way  he  keeps  reminding  me  of  my 
promise  about  the  beefsteak  pie?” 

“What’ll  you  bet  that  you  do  forget  it?  ”  They 
laughed  together  at  Mr.  Morrow’s  little  joke. 

Not  once,  since  that  last  meal  with  Steve, 
had  they  had  beefsteak  pie.  Mrs.  Morrow  didn’t 
explain  the  omission,  and  her  husband  never 
asked  the  reason.  He  didn’t  need  to;  he  under¬ 
stood  that  the  favored  homely  dish  was  being 
withheld,  as  a  sort  of  sacrament,  for  their  boy’s 
return. 


in 

Their  boy’s  return.  It  was  of  this,  of  the  long 
months  they  had  waited,  and  planned  and  talked 
of  it,  that  Mr  Morrow  was  thinking,  in  the 
August  twilight,  as  he  paced  the  porch  waiting 
to  be  called  to  supper.  This  was  what  he  had 
been  thinking  of  for  six  long  days,  for  six  end¬ 
less  nights. 

Hideous  days  and  nights,  he  hiding  the  grief 
which  had  all  but  killed  him,  till  he  should  find 
some  way  to  tell  her  which  would  not  kill  her 
outright.  Six  days,  going  to  work  just  as  if  the 
world  had  not  turned  void  and  futile;  six  days, 
returning  to  eat— to  eat!  She  would  suspect 
something  if  he  did  not  eat.  And  she  mustn’t 
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suspect  till  he  had  found  the  way  to  let  her  know. 
For,  if  the  news  had  done  this  to  him,  what 
would  it  do  to  her?  Though  she  had  acted  so 
bravely,  he  felt  that  she  had  never  grown  re¬ 
conciled  to  Steve’s  absence,  in  her  heart  had 
never  understood  the  reason  for  his  going.  So, 
when  she  should  learn,  she  wouldn’t  have  even 
that  frail  reed  to  lean  upon.  It  would  be  easier 
to  tell  her,  if  she  only  understood.  Poor  little 
mamma!  Such  a  soft,  tender,  loving  thing! 
Her  home  and  her  family  were  her  shrine  and 
her  life. 

The  day  after  he  received  the  cable,  a  letter 
had  come  to  them  from  Steve.  The  usual  scrawl, 
pencilled  there  by  Steve’s  big,  muscular  fist — 
his  live  fist.  The  pencilled  words  fascinated 
him  horribly :  to  think  those  marks  could  survive 
and  talk  after  the  hand  that  wrote  them,  the 
brain  that  directed  them  were  gone!  Yet  he 
contrived,  somehow,  to  read  the  letter  with 
Steve’s  mother,  just  as  they  always  read  his 
letters. 

The  next  morning,  when  he  came  home,  he 
found  his  wife  up  in  Steve’s  room.  But  it  was 
not,  just  then,  a  room  to  pain  one  with  its  neat¬ 
ness;  it  outrivalled  Steve’s  most  riotous  days. 

‘‘What  in  the  world  are  you  doing,  mamma?” 

“Just  sorting  out  some  of  Stevie’s  things.” 
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4 ‘What  for?” 

“I’ve  been  thinking  over  Stevie’s  letter  about 
the  little  French  children — Stevie  always  was  so 
tender-hearted.  These  little-boy  suits  might 
fit  some  of  those  poor  young  ones  out  in  String- 
town.  See,  papa!  Here’s  his  first  pair  of  long 
pants — remember?  ” 

Mr.  Morrow  crossed  over  and  pressed  the  hand 
displaying  the  cherished  trousers. 

“You’re  as  good  a  soldier  as  Stevie,  mamma,” 
he  said. 

She  smiled  at  him  then — an  odd  little  bright 
smile. 

Then  she  pointed  out  the  piles  of  shoes,  shirts, 
gaudy  ties,  prosaic  underwear,  assorted  out  on 
the  little  white  iron  bed.  Chairs  were  loaded 
with  the  favored  literature  of  youth,  bound  and 
unbound;  and  with  dog-eared  text-books,  and  the 
mechanical  magazines  which  boys  pore  over. 
There  was  the  steam  engine  and  the  magic 
lantern,  a  tool  box,  a  battered  kodak;  and  a 
mountain  of  athletic  paraphernalia. 

“Those  baseball  and  football  things  will  make 
some  boy  happy,  I  guess,”  said  Mrs.  Morrow. 
“But  I’ll  keep  some  little  things — maybe  the 
baseball  cap  and  belt.” 

“Yes,”  Mr.  Morrow  managed  to  say. 

I  always  think  of  Stevie  all  dressed  up  in 
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some  kind  of  rig,”  she  went  on.  4 4  Anything  like 
a  uniform.  I  never  knew  a  boy  to  love  it  so 
much,  ’way  back  to  his  first  4  real’  sailor  suit — 
remember,  papa?” 

He  nodded. 

44  I’ll  bet  the  day  he  got  his  soldier  uniform 
he  strutted  like  a  turkey-cock.  Don’t  you?” 

44 Expect  so.” 

44  I’m  glad  he’s  sent  us  so  many  snapshots — I 
feel  as  if  I’d  actually  seen  him  in  uniform;  I 
wanted  to  so  much.” 

44 1  left  my  pipe  downstairs,”  said  Mr.  Morrow, 
and  hastily  left  the  room. 

Mr.  Morrow  paced  up  and  down  the  porch 
in  the  deepening  gloom.  Inside  he  could  hear 
her  putting  dishes  on  the  table.  Presently  she 
would  be  calling  him,  and  he  must  go  and  face 
her  under  the  revealing  gas-light. 

Across  the  street  the  children  could  still  be  seen 
playing  in  the  dusk,  still  fighting  the  wind.  An 
unseen  voice  called  to  them  : 

“Come,  children!  Come!  Bedtime!” 

A  shout  of  protest;  and  the  mother’s  voice 
again. 

Then,  from  the  dining-room  door,  he  heard 
his  wife’s  voice,  the  summons  he  had  been  dread¬ 
ing. 

44 Supper’s  ready,  papa.” 
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He  got  ready  a  smile  for  his  lips,  and  went  in. 
She  had  a  smile  waiting  to  meet  his.  The  strong 
light  blinded  him  at  first.  He  had  pushed  her 
chair  into  place  and  taken  his  own  seat  before  he 
noticed  the  contents  of  the  big  platter  before  his 
plate. 

“Why — mamma !  ”  he  stammered.  “  Beefsteak 
pie?” 

For,  before  him,  steamed  the  crusty  brown 
dish  that  husky  young  Steve  had  preferred,  the 
delicacy  he  had  bespoken  for  his  first  meal  at 
home. 

“Why — mamma!”  he  repeated,  thickly,  not 
lifting  his  eyes,  “I  thought - ” 

Then  he  felt  her  soft  hand  upon  his  head; 
she  had  noiselessly  crept  round  to  him. 

“Papa,”  she  said,  “Stevie  will  never  come 
home.” 

Suddenly  he  lifted  his  head. 

“Mamma — you  know!” 

She  nodded,  dropping  to  her  knees  beside  him. 
For  minutes  they  held  each  other  close,  not 
speaking. 

Finally  he  asked: 

“How  long  have  you  known?” 

“Six  days.” 

He  started.  “How— ?— why  didn’t  you  tell 
me  before?” 
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“I’ve  been  praying  for  the  courage,  papa. 
I  was  afraid  it  would  kill  you.” 

“But  surely  you  knew  I  knew!” 

“Did  you?” 

“Six  days.” 

They  stared  at  each  other. 

“I  went  to  the  store  that  afternoon,”  she 
explained.  “You  were  out.  I  saw  the  cable¬ 
gram  on  your  desk.  I  thought  of  Stevie  first 
thing.  So  I  opened  it — oh,  papa!” 

She  bowed  her  head,  and  he  laid  his  cheek 
against  her  pretty  soft  hair. 

“I  carried  it  home  with  me,”  she  went  on.  “I 
didn’t  want  you  to  learn  that  way — so  hard.” 

“They’d  already  ’phoned  it  from  the  tele¬ 
graph  office,”  he  told  her.  “I  was  out  walking, 
trying  to  get  a  grip  on  things.” 

“Oh,  darling!  All  alone!” 

He  kissed  her  commiserating  eyes.  Presently 
he  said: 

“We  may  never  know  where  his  grave  is.” 

“All  France  is  his  grave,”  she  answered, 
proudly.  “More  than  that — every  free  country, 
every  country  where  liberty  and  justice  and  ideal¬ 
ism  are  cherished,  will  be  Stevie’s  grave,  forever.” 

He  gazed  at  her,  thrilled.  His  pride  in  her, 
his  wonder  at  her,  for  the  moment  rose  above 
all  other  feelings. 
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‘‘Mother,”  he  said,  “you’re  like  Steve — 
through  and  through.” 

“Stevie  was  right,”  she  said,  softly,  “just  the 
way  those  young  Frenchman  were  right  who 
came  over  here  with  Lafayette.  They  were 
fighting  for  the  same  things  Stevie  fought  for. 
A  hundred  and  forty  years  ago  there  were 
mothers  in  France  who  lost  sons  over  here.  There 
come  times  in  the  world,  I  guess,  when  fathers 
and  mothers  just  have  to  go  through  these  things. 
Stevie  has  helped  pay  back  the  debt  to  those 
young  Frenchmen  who  never  went  home;  and 
you  and  I  are  paying  back  the  debt  to  those 
French  fathers  and  mothers  who  grieved  a  hun¬ 
dred  and  forty  years  ago.” 

Tears  came  into  Mr.  Morrow’s  eyes.  They 
were  the  first  tears  that  had  been  shed. 

Dana  Gatlin. 


FRIENDSHIP  BETWEEN 
NATIONS 


ENGLAND’S  APPEAL  TO  AMERICA 

This  poem  was  written  in  1852,  sixty-five  years  before 
England  and  America  joined  forces  in  the  great  World 
War. 

“Gigantic  daughter  of  the  West, 

We  drink  to  thee  across  the  flood, 

We  know  thee  most,  we  love  thee  best. 

For  art  thou  not  of  British  blood? 

Should  war’s  mad  blast  again  be  blown, 

Permit  not  thou  the  tyrant  powers 
To  fight  thy  mother  here  alone, 

But  let  thy  broadsides  roar  with  ours. 

Hands  all  round! 

God  the  tyrant’s  cause  confound ! 

To  our  great  kinsmen  of  the  West,  my  friends, 
And  the  great  name  of  England,  round  and 
round. 
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“O  rise,  our  strong  Atlantic  sons, 

When  war  against  our  freedom  springs ! 

O  speak  to  Europe  through  your  guns! 

They  can  be  understood  by  kings. 

You  must  not  mix  our  Queen  with  those 
That  wish  to  keep  their  people  fools; 

Our  freedom’s  foemen  are  her  foes. 

She  comprehends  the  race  she  rules. 

Hands  all  round! 

God  the  tyrant’s  cause  confound! 

To  our  dear  kinsmen  of  the  West,  my  friends. 
And  the  great  cause  of  freedom,  round  and 
round.” 

Alfred  Lord  Tennyson. 


ENGLAND  AND  THE  FOURTH  OF  JULY 

I  wish  with  all  my  heart  that  we  could  adopt 
the  Fourth  of  July  as  the  Festival  Day  of  the 
whole  English-speaking  race.  If  this  suggestion 
should  seem  strange  to  Americans,  it  is  not  un¬ 
familiar  to  many  Englishmen.  We  consider 
that  the  triumph  of  the  American  revolt  against 
George  III  was  a  vindication  of  the  essentially 
English  idea  of  democratic  self-government, 
and  we  believe  that  we  have  benefited  by  it  al¬ 
most  as  much  as  the  Americans.  It  taught  us  a 
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lesson  which  made  the  British  Colonial  Empire 
a  possibility. 

For  some  years  past  I  have  presided  at  a 
distinctly  British  celebration  of  the  Fourth  of 
July  at  my  brother’s  settlement  in  Southeast 
London,  at  Browning  Hall,  and  I  have  always 
repudiated  the  idea  that  Americans  should  be 
allowed  to  monopolize  the  Fourth  of  July.  It 
is  one  of  the  great  days  of  the  English-speaking 
race  in  the  celebration  of  which  all  members  of 
the  English-speaking  nations  should  participate. 

W.  T.  Stead. 


AMERICA  AND  ENGLAND:  THE  BASIS 
OF  FRIENDSHIP* 

Twice  We  Have  Fought — Now  We  Are 
Friends 

Nations  are  very  like  folks;  they  have  families 
and  relatives,  and  pedigrees  and  young  and  old 
people.  For  instance,  the  little  Republic  of 
Panama  is  a  baby  in  arms,  and  Uncle  Sam  must 
walk  it  up  and  down  when  it  is  fractious;  while 
China  is  an  old,  old  man,  bent  with  the  burdens 
of  three  thousand  years.  Ancient  Rome  was 
the  child  of  Greece,  and  Canada  and  Australia 


’Reprinted  from  The  American  Boy  by  permission  of  the  author  and  the  publishers. 
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look  upon  Great  Britain  as  “the  mother  coun¬ 
try.’ ’ 

People  sometimes  speak  of  the  United  States 
as  also  a  daughter  of  Great  Britain,  a  daughter 
who  had  a  quarrel  with  the  old  lady  a  century 
ago  in  the  American  Revolution,  and  they  have 
not  been  on  good  terms  since.  Yet  we  can 
hardly  look  upon  the  present  Great  Britain  as  a 
“mother”  to  the  United  States  of  America. 
In  fact  the  emigrants  from  all  countries  of  the 
world  who  have  streamed  to  this  country  during 
the  last  hundred  years  have  so  changed  the  race 
elements  of  the  United  States  that  we  are  now  a 
mixed  people,  less  than  half  of  the  present  white 
population  being  of  English  origin.  It  is  more 
accurate  to  say  that  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  are  both  children  of  the  same 
mother  country,  and  that  is  the  England  of 
three  hundred  years  ago,  the  England  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  and  Cromwell,  of  Shakespeare  and 
the  King  James  Version  of  the  Bible. 

We  Revolted  Against  a  German  King  on 
England’s  Throne 

The  fact  is  that  the  Revolution  in  1775  separ¬ 
ated,  not  mother  and  daughter,  but  two  sister 
countries,  which  had  come  to  the  point  where 
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they  spoke  the  same  language,  had  much  the 
same  habits,  worshipped  in  the  same  variety  of 
churches,  read  the  same  books,  and  set  up  the 
same  kind  of  schools  and  colleges.  Why  did 
they  part  company?  The  colonies  grew  out  of 
patience  with  a  system  of  government  which  they 
found  harsh  and  of  trade  which  they  felt  threw 
undue  profits  into  the  pockets  of  British  mer¬ 
chants.  Such  keen,  hardheaded,  practical  men 
as  Benjamin  Franklin  and  George  Washington 
preferred  to  fight  rather  than  to  allow  Great 
Britain  to  carry  on  a  strong  control  of  the  colon¬ 
ies  against  the  will  of  the  people  concerned. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  hard  to  find  evidence  of  the 
tyranny  and  oppression  of  which  our  ancestors 
complained.  The  real  trouble  was  in  the  clumsy 
and  self-willed  British  Government.  Visitors 
to  America  at  that  time  report  that  it  was  one  of 
the  happiest  and  most  comfortable  parts  of  the 
earth,  in  which  the  people  had  far  more  share 
in  their  own  government  than  did  the  people 
in  England  or  anywhere  else.  Nothing  but 
stupidity  on  the  part  of  the  government  which 
then  ruled  Great  Britain  could  ever  have  pushed 
a  quarrel  with  such  a  people  to  the  point  of 
revolution.  Great  Britain  had  accepted  as  its 
royal  house  the  Hanover  princes,  remotely 
descended  from  an  English  king,  but  thorough- 
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going,  thick-headed  Germans  in  character  and 
point  of  view.  George  the  Third  was  born  with 
Prussian  ideas  and  loved  to  carry  them  out  in  the 
government  of  England.  He  bullied  Parlia¬ 
ment;  he  found  a  Junker  element  in  the  landed 
aristocracy,  which  he  brought  to  his  side;  he 
gave  offices  and  cash  to  weak  members  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  who  would  support  him. 

The  Common  People  Had  No  Vote  in  England 
Then 

The  people  of  Great  Britain,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  a  small  class,  had  neither  vote  nor  voice 
in  the  British  Government  at  that  time.  Con¬ 
sequently  it  is  not  fair  to  hold  them  responsible 
for  the  Prussian-like  acts  and  policies  of  its  Ger¬ 
man-blooded  king.  Indeed,  the  evidence  shows 
that  their  sympathies  were  largely  with  the 
American  colonies,  even  during  the  war,  however 
contrary  that  may  be  to  the  old-fashioned  ideas 
expressed  by  many  school  histories.  The  ideals 
of  the  English  people  at  that  time,  their  aspira¬ 
tions  and  hopes  for  political  rights  and  privileges 
were  the  same  as  those  of  our  ancestors,  though 
it  was  not  until  nearly  a  hundred  years  later  that 
those  rights  were  fully  wrung  from  the  unwilling 
hands  of  their  Hanoverian  sovereigns  for  all  the 
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British  people.  George  the  Third  recognized 
the  unfriendliness  of  his  people  to  his  American 
policy  by  hiring  Hessians,  on  whom  he  thought 
he  could  rely,  to  come  over  here  and  fight  for 
him. 

A  large  majority  in  Parliament  kept  up  a 
noble  opposition  throughout  the  Revolution, 
and  never  ceased  to  declare  that  the  King  was 
destroying  popular  Government  and  breaking 
up  the  Empire.  Charles  James  Fox  and  Ed¬ 
mund  Burke  from  their  seats  in  Parliament 
denounced  the  Government  and  took  the  side 
of  the  American  colonists.  Fox  is  said  to  have 
worn  the  Colonial  buff  and  blue,  as  an  evidence 
of  his  sympathy  with  the  “rebels.” 

The  town  of  Wilkes-Barre,  Pennsylvania,  is 
named  from  two  English  members  of  Parliament, 
John  Wilkes  and  Colonel  Barre,  because  of  their 
public  protests  against  the  American  policy. 
Several  distinguished  officers  refused  to  serve 
against  the  Americans.  The  great  William 
Pitt,  Earl  of  Chatham,  cried  out,  “If  I  were  an 
American  as  I  am  a  Briton,  I  would  never 
yield — never,  never,  never !  ’  ’  And  again — ‘ 4  The 
Americans  have  been  wronged.  They  have  been 
driven  to  madness  by  injustice.  Will  you  pun¬ 
ish  them  for  the  madness  you  have  occasioned? 
Rather  let  prudence  and  temper  come  first  from 
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this  side.  I  will  undertake  for  America,  that  she 
will  follow  the  example.” 

These  friends  of  America  could  not  prevent 
the  war,  but  they  could  work  against  it  and 
after  seven  years’  effort,  they  gained  the  majority 
and  made  peace.  King  George  all  but  wept 
over  the  crisis  when,  as  he  said,  “At  last  the 
fatal  day  has  come  which  the  misfortunes  of  the 
times  and  the  sudden  change  of  sentiments  of 
the  House  of  Commons  have  driven  me  to.” 

How  Different  When  the  British  People 
Ruled 

Never  from  that  day  to  this  has  an  English 
sovereign  ventured  so  to  cross  the  will  of  the 
British  people.  The  Revolution  was  in  the  end 
a  blessing  to  both  countries,  for  the  United 
States  was  recognized  as  independent,  and  from 
that  time  on  two  lighthouses  of  liberty  have 
existed.  The  Americans  were  given  free  play 
for  self-government,  and  the  British  overcame 
the  arbitrary  and  destructive  power  of  a  king 
who  was  trying  to  import  into  England  German 
traditions  of  absolute  power. 

Wide-awake  Englishmen  nowadays  see  that 
in  the  Revolution,  as  a  British  statesman  has 
said  in  public,  “You  were  fighting  our  battles!” 


©  Underwood  &  Underwood 

The  Arrival  of  American  Soldiers  in  London 
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They  realize  that  when  our  forefathers  gained 
freedom  for  America,  they  were  helping  to  gain 
freedom  for  Great  Britain.  They  look  back 
and  see  that  the  same  land-owning  Tories  who 
caused  the  Revolution,  also  brought  on  the  War 
of  1812  with  the  United  States.  On  land  the  war 
was  nothing  for  either  side  to  be  proud  of.  The 
British  captured  Washington,  and  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  had  such  a  feeble  Secretary  of  War  that  he 
did  not  know  how  to  prevent  3,500  men  march¬ 
ing  up  and  burning  the  national  capitol.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  English  sea  dogs  discovered 
that  man  for  man  and  ship  for  ship  the  Yankees 
stood  above  the  Britons,  and  that  it  was  better 
to  have  the  United  States  a  friend  than  an 
enemy. 

Behind  the  disputes  and  wars  and  treaties  in 
the  history  of  the  two  nations  lie  certain  other 
bottom  conditions  on  which  the  United  States 
must  act.  Each  may  be  told  in  a  sentence. 

The  people  of  Great  Britain  and  of  the  United 
States  have  one  language;  English  is  the  official 
tongue  for  all  public  proceedings  and  documents 
in  both  countries. 

English  common  law  is  at  the  bottom  of  our 
law  with  regard  to  crime  and  property  and  in 
many  other  fields 

And,  what  is  most  important,  Britons  and 
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Americans  are  very  much  alike  in  their  ways  of 
thinking  and  acting. 

In  short,  we  are  the  same  kind  of  folks. 

We  Fought  Side  by  Side 

Lately  these  two  peoples  were  fighting  to¬ 
gether.  They  were  trying  to  keep  the  liberal 
civilization  for  which  the  British  people  have 
fought  as  hard  as  the  Americans,  though  in  an¬ 
other  manner.  Together  they  were  trying  to 
break  down  the  cruel  German  system,  by  which 
a  few  men,  acting  through  the  power  of  the  army, 
the  schools,  and  the  churches,  controlled  the 
minds  and  bodies  of  all  the  German  people. 
They  were  trying  to  keep  those  few  men  from 
controlling  the  whole  world  by  force. 

It  wasn  t  our  fight  alone — nor  the  fight  of 
Britain  and  America.  Nearly  a  score  of  other 
nations  were  fighting  on  our  side.  They  are 
nations  whose  peoples  enjoy  or  crave  that  same 
equality  and  justice  in  government  which  have 
been  developed  by  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain — people  who  know  that  if  the  scheme 
of  the  Kaiser  had  been  successful  there  could 
not  be  equality  or  justice  in  government.  All 
of  us  who  were  comrades  in  arms  against  tyranny 
must  stick  together.  Sticking  together  we  will 
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prove  that  a  true  fellowship  among  nations  is 
possible.  * 

The  boys  of  to-day  should  remember  that  the 
Great  War  was  not  merely  a  contest  of  arms,  of 
men  and  guns  and  airships  and  sea  ships ;  it  was  a 
test  of  the  spirit  of  friendship  among  folks  who 
are  alike  in  their  desires  and  hopes.  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  and  the  United  States,  developing  kindred 
ideals  and  striving  to  square  their  conduct 
with  them,  have  forgotten  old  grievances  and 
wounds.  The  war  brought  the  many  members 
of  the  family  of  nations  very  close  together  and 
made  clear  their  common  interests  and  sym¬ 
pathies.  We  hope — and  dare  to  expect — that 
hereafter  wrangles  will  be  infrequent  and  fights 
impossible;  we  aim  at  friendship  and  happiness 
in  the  household  of  the  world. 

Albert  Bushnell  Hart. 

A  VOICE  FROM  THE  WEST* 

What  is  the  voice  I  hear 

On  the  wind  of  the  western  sea? 

Sentinel,  listen  from  out  Cape  Clear, 

And  say  what  the  voice  may  be. 

’Tis  a  proud,  free  people  calling  loud  to  a  people 
proud  and  free. 


•Reprinted  by  permission  of  Macmillan  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  London. 
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And  it  says  to  them:  “Kinsman,  hail! 

We  severed  have  been  too  long; 

Now  let  us  have  done  with  a  worn-out  tale. 

The  tale  of  an  ancient  wrong. 

And  our  friendship  last  long  as  love  doth  last, 
and  be  stronger  than  death  is  strong.” 

Answer  them,  sons  of  the  selfsame  race. 

And  blood  of  the  selfsame  clan. 

Let  us  speak  with  each  other,  face  to  face. 

And  answer  as  man  to  man, 

And  loyally  love  and  trust  each  other  as  none 
but  freemen  can. 

Now  fling  them  out  to  the  breeze, 

Shamrock,  thistle,  and  rose, 

And  the  Star-Spangled  Banner  unfurl  with  these, 
A  message  to  friends  and  foes, 

Wherever  the  sails  of  peace  are  seen  and  wherever 
the  war  wind  blows. 

A  message  to  bond  and  thrall  to  wake. 

For  wherever  we  come,  we  twain. 

The  throne  of  the  tyrant  shall  rock  and  quake. 
And  his  menace  be  void  and  vain. 

For  you  are  lords  of  a  strong  young  land,  and 
we  are  lords  of  the  main. 
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Yes,  this  is  the  voice  on  the  bluff  March  gale; 

“We  severed  have  been  too  long; 

But  now  we  have  done  with  a  worn-out  tale, 

The  tale  of  an  ancient  wrong, 

And  our  friendship  last  long  as  love  doth  last 
and  be  stronger  than  death  is  strong.” 

Alfred  Austin. 

A  GIFT  FROM  AMERICAN  CHILDREN* 

The  Marquis  de  Lafayette,  a  young  noble  in 
the  army  of  the  French  king,  was  hardly  more 
than  a  boy  when  he  heard  that  the  British 
colonies  in  North  America  would  not  stand  the 
foolish  rule  of  the  King  and  Parliament  of  Eng¬ 
land  any  longer.  Boy  as  he  was,  he  had  fol¬ 
lowed  the  troubles  between  the  colonies  and 
England,  and  saw  at  once  that  if  the  people  in  the 
New  World  of  America  would  only  fight  for  the 
right  to  manage  their  own  affairs,  the  people  in 
other  lands,  like  his  own  country,  might  take 
courage  and  force  their  rulers  to  let  them  govern 
themselves. 

So  over  he  came,  against  the  will  of  the  French 
king,  in  a  ship  he  fitted  out  with  his  own  money — 
a  slender,  boyish-looking  young  man  still  in  his 
teens;  and  well  he  fought  for  our  ancestors. 
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When  he  arrived  they  did  not  know  much  about 
war,  and  were  slowly  learning  how  to  manage 
armies  and  feed  large  bodies  of  men  and  lead 
soldiers  into  battle.  They  had  few  cannon 
and  guns,  and  little  powder,  and  Lafayette 
brought  them  some  in  his  ship.  And  through  his 
example,  and  through  his  arguments  in  Paris 
during  a  brief  visit  home,  he  brought  it  at  last 
to  the  point  that  French  fleets  and  well-drilled 
French  regiments  were  sent  across  the  At¬ 
lantic. 

After  the  war,  when  he  went  back.  Congress 
and  the  people  and  General  Washington  thanked 
him,  and  the  children  came  out  of  school  to  see 
him  pass,  and  hurrahed  for  him.  Then  he  went 
to  France,  and  his  wounds  and  the  high  rank  he 
won  in  America  made  him  the  idol  of  the  people. 
What  he  told  them  about  America  made  them 
feel  that  they  too  ought  to  have  something  to 
say  in  the  government  of  the  land,  and  a  little 
later  they  decided  that  if  the  king  and  the  nobles 
would  not  let  them  help  to  govern  they  must 
rule  the  land  for  themselves.  Still  later  they 
decided  to  have  a  republic  once  and  for  all,  a 
republic  like  ours,  with  a  president  elected  from 
time  to  time,  instead  of  a  king  who  ruled  whether 
he  was  fit  to  rule  or  not. 

Lafayette  came  again  to  this  country  when 
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he  was  old.  Great  rejoicings  met  him  every¬ 
where.  Congress  granted  him  a  large  sum  of 
money  and  much  land.  The  children  were 
drawn  up  at  the  entrance  to  the  towns  where  he 
passed  in  his  coach,  waving  branches  and  scat¬ 
tering  flowers,  while  bands  of  prettily  dressed 
young  girls  sang  songs  of  welcome. 

This  pleased  Lafayette  more  than  anything 
else.  He  knew  that  the  men  of  his  own  age, 
who  had  been  his  comrades  in  the  war  to  free  the 
colonies,  liked  him  and  were  glad  he  came;  but 
he  had  not  imagined  how  the  children  had  been 
taught  to  love  him.  He  saw  then  that  he  would 
never  be  forgotten  in  the  great  land  of  North 
America,  which  was  destined  to  contain  more 
people  than  all  Europe  can  support.  He  knew 
then  that  from  generation  to  generation  the  chil¬ 
dren  would  learn  in  school  and  at  the  fireside 
what  he  had  done. 

So  it  turned  out  that  the  children  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  day  have  not  forgotten  the  boy  Lafayette, 
who  followed  his  own  warm  heart  and  came  to 
the  rescue  of  the  poor  colonists. 

A  statue  of  Lafayette  in  bronze,  seated  a- 
stride  a  bronze  horse,  is  a  proof  of  what  good 
memories  they  have. 

It  stands  in  the  courtyard  of  the  finest  of  all 
the  old  buildings  in  Paris,  the  Louvre,  near  the 
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bank  of  the  river  Seine,  not  far  from  the  famous 
old  Gothic  church  of  Notre  Dame. 

The  Louvre  is  covered  with  sculpture,  and  in 
its  halls  and  galleries,  where  the  courtiers  of  the 
kings  of  France  used  to  assemble,  there  are  won¬ 
derful  old  paintings  and  statues.  It  has  many 
courts,  but  the  courtyard  where  this  statue  of 
Lafayette  is  placed  is  the  largest  of  all.  In  the 
middle  is  a  little  park,  with  trees,  bushes,  and 
flowers.  The  statue  that  recalls  Lafayette  rises 
on  its  pedestal  among  the  leaves. 

What  has  it  to  do,  perhaps  you  ask,  with  the 
children  of  the  United  States?  Everything. 
Some  years  ago  they  gave  the  money  for  it. 
The  school  children  put  the  money  together 
little  by  little;  and  when  school  after  school 
added  its  gift  to  the  fund,  the  sum  grew  until 
all  that  was  needed  was  ready. 

The  sculptor  chosen  was  Wayland  Bartlett, 
an  American  living  in  France.  His  model  was 
accepted  by  the  officials  in  Paris  who  have  charge 
of  public  monuments  and  can  accept  or  refuse  to 
take  a  statue  according  as  they  think  it  worthy 
to  be  placed  in  Paris,  or  not  good  enough. 

When  they  first  heard  of  the  Children’s  Monu¬ 
ment  to  Lafayette  the  Parisians  were  very 
much  pleased,  and  so,  when  the  model  was  ac¬ 
cepted  and  it  was  asked  where  the  monument 
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for  the  Sons  of  French  Officers  Fallen  in  Battle 
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should  stand,  the  officials  gave  it  one  of  the  best 
places  in  the  city.  As  Lafayette  nearly  eighty 
years  ago  had  been  touched  by  the  welcome  he 
got  from  the  children  of  America,  so  the  Par¬ 
isians  also  were  touched  by  the  gift  of  the 
children  to  their  city  in  memory  of  one  of  their 
famous  citizens. 

The  Place  du  Carrousel  inside  the  Louvre  has, 
on  the  side  toward  the  gardens  of  the  Tuileries, 
nothing  but  a  beautiful  arch  with  pink  marble 
columns  in  front  and  bronze  figures  on  top; 
then  come  the  gardens  where  the  palace  used 
to  stand,  in  which  the  Emperor  Louis  Napoleon 
lived,  and  then  the  fountains  and  gate  and  long 
vista  of  the  avenue  called  the  Champs-Elysees, 
until  far  in  the  distance,  on  higher  ground,  one 
sees  another  and  bigger  arch  of  triumph  against 
the  sky.  So  it  is  that  the  bronze  statue  of 
Lafayette,  seated  on  the  horse  on  the  tall  ped¬ 
estal  among  the  trees  in  the  courtyard  of  the 
Louvre,  seems  to  be  signaling  with  the  hilt  of  his 
sword  to  some  one  up  that  long  vista,  past  the 
little  arch,  far  up  yonder  by  the  big  arch  a  mile 
away. 

What  did  the  sculptor  mean  by  putting  the 
sword  in  Lafayette’s  hand  with  the  hilt  upward 
the  point  downward?  The  sword  with  point 
on  high  means  war,  because  one  strikes  with  the 
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point  of  the  sword;  but  when  the  hilt  is  upper¬ 
most  it  means  peace.  Perhaps  the  sculptor 
meant  to  say  that  Lafayette,  although  a  soldier 
from  the  age  of  thirteen,  and  once  in  command 
of  all  the  armies  of  France,  was  always  on  the 
side  of  justice  and  order  and  peace.  He  did 
what  he  could  to  quiet  the  angry  passions  of  his 
fellow-countrymen  and  save  the  king  and  queen 
from  death,  and  when  Napoleon  grew  great,  he 
voted  against  giving  him  (Napoleon)  unlimited 
power,  foreseeing  that  he  would  wreck  France. 

Lafayette  always  hoped  that  the  French  would 
imitate  the  Americans  and  be  content  with  hav¬ 
ing  thrown  off  the  yoke  of  their  oppressors.  But 
the  conditions  in  France  were  very  different 
from  the  state  of  affairs  in  America.  What 
was  possible  in  a  new  and  thinly  peopled  land 
like  ours  was  not  possible  in  Europe  at  that 
time.  It  took  nearly  a  century  before  France 
was  able  to  found  a  republic  like  ours,  for  there 
were  too  many  enemies  within  the  country  and 
about  it. 

In  New  York  there  is  on  Union  Square  a 
statue  of  Lafayette,  modeled  by  a  Frenchman, 
which  shows  him  as  he  was  when  he  first  came 
over,  full  of  ardor  and  hope.  The  statue  in 
Paris  is  Lafayette  at  a  later  age,  when  he  was 
trying  to  keep  the  French  within  bounds  and 
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was  appealing  in  vain  to  reason.  Both  are  good 
statues.  Each  is  fitted  for  the  city  where  it 
stands.  We  like  to  think  of  him  as  the  generous 
youth  who  left  wife,  great  position,  and  wealth 
behind  him  to  devote  himself  to  the  cause  of  a 
little  struggling  nation  that  only  asked  to  work 
out  its  own  destiny. 

Charles  de  Kay. 


THE  ROAD  TO  FRANCE* 

Thank  God,  our  liberating  lance 
Goes  flaming  on  the  way  to  France! 

To  France — the  trail  the  Gurkhas  found; 
To  France — old  England’s  rallying-ground ! 
To  France — the  path  the  Russians  strode! 
To  France — the  Anzac’s  glory  road ! 

To  France  where  our  Lost  Legion  ran 
To  fight  and  die  for  God  and  man! 

To  France— with  every  race  and  breed 
That  hates  Oppression’s  brutal  creed! 

Ah,  France,  how  could  our  hearts  forget 
The  path  by  which  came  Lafayette? 

How  could  the  haze  of  doubt  hang  low 
Upon  the  road  of  Rochambeau? 


♦This  poem  was  awarded  the  National  Arts  Club  prize  in  the  competition  held  for  the 
best  patriotic  poem.  Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  National  Arts  Club. 
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How  was  it  that  we  missed  the  way 
Brave  Joffre  leads  along  to-day? 

At  last,  thank  God!  At  last,  we  see 
There  is  no  tribal  Liberty ! 

No  beacon  lighting  just  our  shores. 

No  Freedom  guarding  but  our  doors. 

The  flame  she  kindled  for  our  sires 
Burns  now  in  Europe’s  battle-fires. 

The  soul  that  led  our  fathers  west 
Turns  back  to  free  the  world  opprest. 

Allies,  you  have  not  called  in  vain; 

We  share  your  conflict  and  your  pain. 

4 ‘Old  Glory,”  through  new  stains  and  rents. 
Partakes  of  Freedom’s  sacraments. 

Into  that  hell  his  will  creates 
We  drive  the  foe— his  lusts,  his  hates. 

Last  come,  we  will  be  last  to  stay. 

Till  Bight  has  had  her  crowning  day. 
Replenish,  comrades,  from  our  veins 
The  blood  the  sword  of  despot  drains, 

And  make  our  eager  sacrifice 
Part  of  the  freely  rendered  price 
You  pay  to  lift  humanity — 

You  pay  to  make  our  brothers  free. 

See,  with  what  proud  hearts  we  advance 
To  France! 


Daniel  M.  Henderson. 
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TO  THE  ANGLO-SAXON  AVIATORS* 

The  'pilots  of  the  future  peace  appear .  .  .  . 

Riding  at  will  the  wild  wind's  frozen  breath , 
They  fly  into  the  very  face  of  fear, 

The  final  foe,  that  conquered,  conquers  death . 


Freedom  has  taken  wings!  Her  message  soars 
Amid  the  battle  wrack  through  trembling  skies: 
Borne  on  a  myriad  flashing  planes  it  roars 
Defiance  to  the  priests  of  ancient  lies. 


Bound  by  the  magic  of  a  common  tongue, 
America  and  Britain  hurl  through  space, 

The  challenge  of  democracy  resung: 

The  mighty  paean  of  a  mighty  race. 

****** 

G.  Gouverneur  Hoffman. 

*By  permission,  from  Scribner’s  Magazine  for  May,  1918,  copyright,  1918,  by 
Charles  Scribner’s  Sons. 
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THE  LIFE  STORY  OF  AN  AMERICAN 
AIRMAN  IN  FRANCE* 

Extracts  from  the  letters  of  Stuart  Walcott,  who, 
between  July  and  December,  1917,  learned  to  fly  in 
French  schools  of  aviation,  won  fame  at  the  front,  and 
fell  near  Saint  Souplet. 

Stuart  Walcott  was  a  senior  at  Princeton 
University  in  the  winter  of  1916-17.  In  view 
of  his  approaching  graduation  in  the  spring,  his 
father  wrote  to  him  that  he  had  best  begin  to 
think  about  what  he  was  to  do  after  graduation, 
in  order  that  he  might  get  on  an  independent 
basis  as  soon  as  practicable. 

In  response,  under  date  of  January  7,  he  wrote: 

“You  spoke  of  my  being  independent  after  I 
graduated  in  the  spring.  If  I  go  to  Europe,  as 
I  want  to,  to  drive  an  ambulance  or  in  the  air 
service,  I  will  be  doing  a  man’s  work  and  shall  be 
doing  enough  to  support  myself.  If  the  work  is 
unpaid,  it  is  merely  because  it  is  charitable  work 
and  as  such  is  given  freely. 

“If  you  want  to  pay  my  way,  I  will  consider 
it  not  as  dependence  on  you,  father,  but  as  a 
partnership  that  may  help  the  Allies  and  their 

*From  The  National  Geographic  Magazine,  January,  1918.  Reprinted  by  permission 
of  the  National  Geographic  Society. 
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cause.  I  will  furnish  my  services  and  you  the 
funds  to  make  my  services  available.  If  not,  I 
will  be  willing  to  invest  the  small  amount  of 
capital  which  has  accumulated  in  my  name. 

“I  have  been  thinking  of  this  work  in  Europe 
for  over  a  year  now  and  am  still  very  strong  for 
it.  I  don’t  know  what  the  effect  will  be  on  my¬ 
self,  but  if  it  will  be  of  service  to  others,  I  think 
that  it  is  something  I  ought  to  do.” 

Being  assured  that  the  expenses  would  be 
provided  for,  he  then  began  an  investigation  as 
to  the  best  method  of  procedure  to  obtain  train¬ 
ing  as  an  aviator. 

Believed  the  Aviator  of  Greater  Service 
to  Humanity 

In  a  letter  dated  January  26th  he  said: 

“  Many,  many  thanks  for  sending  me  the  book 
on  the  French  Flying  Corps,  by  Winslow.  I 
read  half  of  it  the  night  that  it  came  and  stayed 
up  late  last  night  to  finish  it.  He  gives  a  very 
straight,  interesting,  and  apparently  not  exag¬ 
gerated  account  of  the  work  over  there,  which 
has  made  somewhat  clearer  to  me  just  what  it 
is  that  I  want  to  get  into.  Now  I  am  even  more 
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anxious  than  I  was  before  to  join  the  service  over 
there. 

6  4  The  more  that  I  think  about  it  and  the  more 
that  I  hear  of  it,  the  more  desirous  I  am  of  getting 
into  the  Flying  Corps.  If  a  man  like  Winslow, 
with  a  wife  and  daughter  dependent  on  him,  is 
willing  to  take  the  risk  involved,  I  see  no  reason 
why  I  should  not. 

“You  mention  the  Ambulance  Service  in  your 
last  note.  I  have  thought  of  that  quite  a  little 
and  would  definitely  prefer  the  aviation.  The 
ambulance  is  worth  while,  I  think,  in  that  it 
gives  one  an  opportunity  to  be  of  great  service 
to  humanity,  but  not  so  much  so  as  the  other. 
There  will  be  a  number  of  my  classmates  who 
will  enlist  in  the  American  Ambulance  Service 
this  spring,  but  the  air  service  appeals  to  me.’’ 


Anxious  to  Learn  French  Methods  of 
Flying 

In  a  letter  of  April  3rd : 

“I  saw  in  the  morning  paper  that  the  Ameri¬ 
can  flyers  in  France  would  be  transferred  to 
American  registry  immediately  after  the  declara¬ 
tion  of  war.  When  you  next  see  General  Squier, 
I  wish  that  you  would  sound  him  on  the  proba- 
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bility  of  a  force  being  sent  to  France  to  learn  to 
fly  according  to  French  methods.  That  is  the 
one  thing  above  all  others  that  I  want  to  get  into. 
If  there  is  any  chance  of  that  I  do  not  want  to  get 
involved  in  anything  else.  .  . 

“It  is  quite  certain  that  seniors  who  leave 
college  now,  to  go  into  military  work,  will  receive 
their  degrees.  I  would  not  object  to  losing  the 
work,  as  it  is  not  my  present  intention  to  keep 
on  with  theoretical  chemistry,  and  that  is  what 
I  am  devoting  my  time  to  this  spring.  From  the 
standpoint  of  education  alone,  I  think  that  my 
time  could  be  more  profitably  spent  in  the  study 
of  aviation.” 

Leave  was  granted  by  the  university,  and  on 
April  6th,  B.  Stuart  Walcott  was  appointed  a 
special  assistant  to  Mr.  Sidney  D.  Waldon,  in¬ 
spector  of  airplanes  and  airplane  motors,  Signal 
Service  at  Large.  He  immediately  reported  to 
Mr.  Waldon  and  worked  with  him  through 
April.  May  1st  he  went  to  Newport  News,  Vir¬ 
ginia.  May  2nd  he  reported: 

“My  first  trip  up  was  this  afternoon  with  Vic¬ 
tor  Carlstrom.  We  were  out  16  minutes  and 
climbed  3,500  feet.  It  was  all  very  simple, 
getting  up  there — a  little  wind  and  noise  and 
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some  bumps  and  pockets  in  the  air — a  glorious 
view  of  the  harbor. 

“Then  we  started  to  come  down.  First  I  saw 
the  earth  directly  below  through  the  planes  on 
the  left.  Then  the  horizon  made  a  sudden  wild 
lurch  and  Newport  News  appeared  directly  be¬ 
low  on  my  right.  This  continued  for  a  little 
while  and  then  we  started  down  at  an  angle  of 
about  30  degrees  to  the  perpendicular,  turning 
as  we  went.  I  later  learned  that  Carlstrom  had 
executed  a  few  steep  banks,  or  sharp  turns,  and 
then  spiraled  down.  It  ended  with  a  very  pretty 
landing  following  with  a  series  of  banks  to  check 
speed. 

“Flying,  from  my  first  impression,  is  a  very 
fascinating  game  and  the  one  I  want  to  stay 
with  for  a  while.  I  have  signed  up  for  100 
minutes  in  the  air.  While  this  100  minutes  will 
not  make  me  a  flier  by  any  means,  I  think  it  is 
well  worth  the  while,  in  that  it  gives  me  a  little 
element  of  certainty  in  going  abroad.  I  will 
know,  if  all  goes  well,  that  I  am  not  unable  to 

fly.” 

The  next  day  he  wrote: 

“Two  flights  this  morning;  25  minutes  in 
toto.  The  greatest  sport  I  ever  had.  Wonder- 
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ful  work.  I  did  most  of  the  work  after  we  got 
up  a  safe  distance.” 

Having  obtained  a  certificate  of  100  minutes’ 
flight  and  passed  the  necessary  physical  ex¬ 
amination,  he  left  for  France,  arriving  at  Bor¬ 
deaux  May  31st,  and  soon  reported  at  Avord  for 
training. 

Quartered  with  Heroes  of  the  Lafayette 
Escadrille 

Escadrille  Spad  84, 
Secteur  Postal  181, 
Par  A.  C.  M. — Paris. 

November  1,  1917. 

Well,  I’m  here — in  sight  of  the  front  at  last. 
To  date  I  haven’t  been  out  there  yet  and  won’t 
for  a  few  days  more,  as  they  take  lots  of  care 
of  new  pilots  and  don’t  feed  them  to  the  Boche 
right  away.  Probably  day  after  to-morrow  the 
lieutenant  in  command  will  take  me  out  to  show 
me  around  the  lines,  and  after  that  I’ll  take  my 
place  in  patrols  with  the  others. 

The  work  is  exclusively  patrolling,  establish¬ 
ing,  as  it  were,  a  barrage  against  German  ma¬ 
chines  and  preventing  as  far  as  possible  any 
incursions  of  the  French  lines.  As  the  big  attack 
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is  over,  there  is  comparatively  little  activity. 
Sometimes  one  goes  for  a  whole  patrol  without 
being  fired  on  and  without  seeing  an  enemy  ma¬ 
chine  anywhere  near  the  lines. 

During  the  three  days  I’ve  been  here  the  group 
has  accounted  for  several  Boches  without  any 
losses  whatever.  Young  Bridgeman,  of  the 
Lafayette  Escadrille,  had  a  bullet  through  his 
fuselage  just  in  front  of  his  chest,  but  suffered 
no  damage  except  from  fright. 

There  are  several  escadrilles  in  the  group — a 
Groupe  de  Combat  it  is  called;  all  have  Spads, 
which  makes  it  very  nice.  The  Lafayette,  124, 
is  of  our  group  and  have  adjoining  barracks, 
which  makes  it  very  nice  (I  seem  to  repeat) 
for  us  lone  Americans  in  French  Escadrille.  We 
drop  in  there  far  too  often  and  the  first  few 
nights  I  used  the  bed  of  the  famous  Bill  Thaw’s 
room-mate,  away  on  permission . 

Did  I  write  you  that  one  morning  he  brought 
in  Whiskey  to  wake  me  up,  and  my  eyes  no 
sooner  opened  than  my  head  was  buried  under 
the  covers.  Whiskey  is  a  pet — a  very  large  lion 
cub — which  has  unfortunately  outgrown  its 
utility  as  a  pet  and  was  sent  yesterday,  with  its 
running  mate,  Soda,  to  the  Zoo,  at  Paris,  to  be  a 
regular  lion. 
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Rather  get  a  Boche  than  a  Commission 

At  the  Front, 
Somewhere  in  France, 
November  30,  1917. 

The  rumor  at  the  Lafayette  Escadrille  this 
evening  is  that  they  have  been  at  last  transferred. 
Of  course,  they  had  similar  rumors  many  times 
before.  For  myself  I  am  becoming  rather  in¬ 
different;  very  well  satisfied  here,  except  for 
weather,  and  getting  what  I  came  over  here 
for. 

Father  mentioned  something  about  a  moni¬ 
tor’s  job  (after  I  had  had  experience  at  the  front). 
My  present  inclination  is  decidedly  against  the 
idea.  There  is  no  job  in  the  world  I  like  less  to 
think  of,  and  there  are  plenty  of  people  who 
want  to  get  comfortably  settled  in  the  rear;  so  let 
them,  say  I,  and  may  they  enjoy  it.  It  is  not  a 
very  pleasant  job. 

As  a  retirement  after  a  period  of  service  at  the 
front,  it  is  another  matter.  Of  all  people  I  can 
think  of  I  have  the  smallest  right  to  an  ambusse 
job  at  present;  so  here  I  hope  to  stay.  Whether 
I  fly  with  an  American  or  French  uniform,  I 
don’t  care  very  much  at  the  present  moment. 
I  had  rather  get  a  Boche  than  any  commission 
in  the  army;  but  one  cannot  always  tell  about 
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the  future;  perhaps  after  a  few  good  scares  I’ll 
be  ready  to  jump  at  a  monitor’s  job. 

The  Strength  of  a  Spad 

At  the  Front, 
December  1,  1917. 

I  tried  to  give  you  all  some  idea  of  the  strength, 
of  a  Spad  in  a  letter  awhile  ago.  At  home  people 
speak  of  a  factor  of  safety,  meaning  the  number 
of  times  stronger  the  machine  is  than  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  plain  flying.  The  Spad  is  made  so  that 
a  man  can’t  burst  it,  no  matter  what  he  does  in 
the  air — dive  as  far  and  as  fast  as  he  can  and 
stop  as  brutally  as  he  can,  it  stands  the  racket. 
Of  course,  motors  do  stop,  and  if  it  happens 
over  a  mountain  range — well,  that’s  just  hard 
luck. 

Have  had  a  few  patrols  since  last  I  wrote; 
one  at  a  big  height,  4,000  to  4,500  meters,  con¬ 
siderably  above  the  clouds,  which  almost  shut 
out  the  ground  below,  a  wonderfully  beautiful 
sight,  but  beastly  cold;  and  a  couple  when  the 
clouds  were  low  and  solid.  The  patrol  stays 
at  just  the  height  of  the  clouds,  hiding  in  them 
and  slipping  out  again  to  look  around. 

If  it  stays  below,  the  enemy  anti-aircraft  guns 
pepper  it,  whenever  near  the  lines  and  at  a  low 
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altitude,  that  is  rather  awkward;  so  the  patrol 
shows  itself  as  little  as  possible. 

It’s  lots  of  sport  to  try  to  keep  with  the  patrol; 
be  behind  the  chief  of  patrol,  see  him  disappear 
and  then  bump  into  a  fog  bank,  a  low-hanging 
cloud,  and  not  see  a  darn  thing;  then  dive  down 
out  of  the  cloud,  wondering  whether  the  other 
guy  is  right  underneath  or  not;  shoot  out  of  the 
cloud  and  see  him,  maybe  500  yards  away,  going 
at  right  angles;  than  bank  up  and  turn  around 
fast  and  give  her  the  gear  full  speed  to  catch  up, 
and  so  on;  see  a  Boche  regulating  artillery  fire, 
start  to  maneuver  into  range,  and  zip!  he’s  out 
of  sight  in  the  clouds,  and  the  next  you  see  he 
is  beating  it  far  back  of  his  lines.  Not  very  dan¬ 
gerous  this  weather,  but  lots  of  fun. 

Chalons-sur-Marne, 
December  8,  1917. 

Yesterday  we  were  awakened  at  6  and  told 
that  we  were  going  to  move  out,  bag  and  bag¬ 
gage,  at  2.  So,  as  new  barracks  were  not  ready, 
we  came  down  here  last  night  and  have  been 
seeing  the  sights  of  the  town  since.  It  is  full  of 
Americans,  ambulances,  doctors,  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
workers,  everything  but  fighting  men,  which  I 
trust  we’ll  see  before  long. 
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The  Last  Flight 

On  December  12th,  while  on  patrol,  B.  Stuart 
Walcott  met  a  German  biplane  carrying  two 
men.  Three  cable  reports  agree  that  he  shot 
down  and  destroyed  this  machine  about  two  and 
a  half  miles  within  the  German  lines.  He  then 
started  back  for  the  French  lines  and  was  over¬ 
taken  by  three  Albatross  German  planes.  He 
was  overcome  and  his  machine  went  down  in  a 
nose  dive  within  the  German  lines,  it  being  as¬ 
sumed  that  either  he  was  shot  or  his  machine 
disabled. 

There  was  still  a  hope  that  he  might  have 
escaped  death.  Inquiries  were  at  once  instituted 
through  the  American  Red  Cross  and  the  In¬ 
ternational  Red  Cross,  with  the  result  that  on 
January  7th  a  cable  came  from  the  International 
Red  Cross  stating  that  it  was  reported  in  Ger¬ 
many  that  S.  Walcott  was  brought  down  dur¬ 
ing  the  afternoon  of  December  12th,  near  Saint 
Souplet,  and  that  he  was  killed  by  the  fall. 

On  January  11th,  the  French  Government 
awarded  the  Croix  de  Guerre  to  the  fallen  flyer, 
with  the  accompanying  citation: 

“  Corporal  Walcott,  an  American,  who  vol¬ 
unteered  for  the  duration  of  the  war,  and  a  young 
pilot  of  admirable  spirit  and  courage,  on  Decern- 
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High  Summer 

ber  12,  1917,  attacked  an  enemy  airplane.  He 
pursued  it  four  kilometers  behind  the  German 
lines,  where  he  brought  it  down.  He  was  in 
turn  attacked  by  three  other  monoplanes  and 
was  driven  down.” 

The  medal  was  received  on  his  behalf  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  his  squadron  and  was  forwarded  to  his 
father.  Dr.  Charles  D.  Walcott,  Secretary  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington. 


HIGH  SUMMER* 

Pinks  and  syringa  in  the  garden  closes, 

And  the  sweet  privet  hedge  and  golden  roses, 
The  pines  hot  in  the  sun,  the  drone  of  the  bee. 
They  die  in  Flanders  to  keep  these  for  me . 

The  long  sunny  days  and  the  still  weather, 

The  cuckoo  and  blackbird  shouting  together, 
The  lambs  calling  their  mothers  out  on  the  lea, 
They  die  in  Flanders  to  keep  these  for  me. 

All  doors  and  windows  open;  the  South  wind 
blowing 

Warm  through  the  clean  sweet  rooms  on  tip¬ 
toe  going, 

•Reprinted  from  “Verse  of  the  Great  War”  by  permission  of  the  publishers,  Yale  Un¬ 
iversity  Press. 
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Where  many  sanctities,  dear  and  delightsome, 
be. 

They  die  in  Flanders  to  keep  these  for  me. 

Daisies  leaping  in  foam  on  the  green  grasses. 
The  dappled  sky  and  the  stream  that  sings  as  it 
passes; 

These  are  bought  with  a  price,  a  bitter  fee, 

They  die  in  Flanders  to  keep  these  for  me. 

Katharine  Tynan. 


OUR  FLAG  IN  OLD  EUROPE* 

There  will  be  new  colors  in  the  new  map  of 
Europe,  and  we  will  have  to  relearn  our  geo¬ 
graphy,  but  the  colors  will  be  those  of  free  peo¬ 
ples,  and  not  those  of  their  conquerors. 

It  will  be  a  great  satisfaction  to  every  Amer¬ 
ican  boy,  as  he  looks  upon  the  new  map,  to  know 
that  his  country  had  a  large  and  honorable  share 
in  righting  ancient  wrongs  and  giving  the  old 
world  a  new  chance. 

How  much  share  we  had  in  the  remaking  of 
Europe,  even  before  the  war,  the  following  in¬ 
cident  illustrates. 

I  was  traveling  from  Kortcha  in  Albania  to 


•Reprinted  from  The  American  Boy,  July,  1919,  by  permission  of  the  publishers. 
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Monastir  in  Macedonia.  This  region  was  called 
the  cockpit  of  Europe,  and  traveling  through  it 
about  fifteen  years  ago  meant  that  one  had  to 
have  a  Turkish  military  escort  for  the  country 
was  infested  by  bandits.  That  time  I  traveled 
all  alone,  for  the  Albanians  had  thrown  off  the 
Turkish  yoke  and  there  were  no  regular  soldiers 
to  be  had.  I  always  felt  that  it  would  be  worth 
while  being  kidnapped.  It  certainly  would  be  an 
experience  which  would  furnish  material  for  a 
good  book,  and  I  know  of  at  least  one  American 
newspaper  man  who  had  himself  captured  on 
purpose  to  write  a  thrilling  story. 

While  I  was  thinking  about  these  things  I  saw 
five  Albanians  sliding  down  a  mule  path,  and 
they  looked  enough  like  brigands  to  make  me 
repent  of  my  wish  to  be  kidnapped.  They  had 
their  belts  full  of  weapons,  they  were  tall  and 
fierce  looking,  and  one  of  the  five  slid  right  in 
front  of  me  and  asked  me  in  no  gentle  tone: 
“Where  are  you  going?’' 

I  wanted  to  tell  him  that  it  was  none  of  his 
business,  but,  remembering  that  I  was  far  away 
from  home,  I  decided  that  it  would  be  better  for 
me  to  answer  his  question.  I  told  him  that  I 
was  going  to  Monastir.  “  Where  are  you  from?  ” 
he  shouted  at  me,  and  I  shouted  back  at  him  with 
a  sense  of  pride,  “I  am  from  America!” 
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Hardly  had  the  words  left  my  lips  when  one 
of  the  four  men  in  the  rear  wheeled  forward, 
saluted  military  fashion  and,  stretching  out  his 
hand,  said:  “Me  Americano  too.  Shake!”  And 
we  shook  hands  in  American  fashion. 

He  had  lived  in  Jamestown,  New  York,  where 
he  had  come  in  contact  with  a  noble  American 
gentleman  and  his  wife.  They  took  an  interest 
in  all  the  Albanians  who  were  working  in  James¬ 
town,  taught  them  English  and  protected  them 
against  the  wrongs  to  which  the  immigrant  is  so 
frequently  subjected. 

The  Albanians  insisted  upon  going  with  me  to 
Monastir,  which  I  did  not  relish  in  the  least,  for 
the  Albanians  are  not  on  speaking  terms  with  the 
Macedonians,  which  means  that  they  are  on 
shooting  terms.  When  I  asked  them  why  they 
were  going  to  Monastir,  the  “Americano”  in  the 
group  replied:  “Me  go  celebrate  the  Fourth  of 
July.” 

It  was  the  weirdest  Fourth  of  July  celebra¬ 
tion  I  ever  witnessed.  When  we  passed  the 
American  consul’s  house  and  they  saw  the  Amer¬ 
ican  flag,  they  shot  off  their  guns  and  loaded  and 
reloaded  again  and  again.  They  had  come 
seventy  miles  across  the  bleakest  mountains  to 
greet  The  Flag,  on  liberty’s  birthday. 

To  all  the  nations  now  freed,  the  Stars  and 


The  Flag  in  the  Post  Office  Building  in  Washington ,  Said 
to  Be  the  Largest  Flag  in  the  United  States 
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Stripes  will  be  forever  the  symbol  of  liberation, 
and  we  may  hope  that  the  spirit  of  our  country 
which  unites  a  hundred  million  people  in  a 
peaceful  federation  may  take  hold  of  Old  Europe 
and  make  of  it  also  a  New  World. 

Edward  A.  Steiner. 


THE  LAND  OF  OPPORTUNITY 


OH,  MOTHER  OF  A  MIGHTY  RACE* 

These  stanzas  were  written  in  praise  of  America  as  a 
land  of  freedom.  Here  a  welcome  is  given  to  all  who  seek 
opportunity  to  be  useful  men  and  women.  Here  is  free¬ 
dom  under  law. 

Oh,  mother  of  a  mighty  race. 

Yet  lovely  in  thy  youthful  grace! 

The  elder  dames  thy  haughty  peers. 

Admire  and  hate  thy  blooming  years. 

With  words  of  shame 
And  taunts  of  scorn  they  join  thy  name. 

They  know  not,  in  their  hate  and  pride. 

What  virtues  with  thy  children  bide; 

How  true,  how  good,  thy  graceful  maids 
Make  bright,  like  flowers,  the  valley-shades; 
What  generous  men 

Spring,  like  thine  oaks,  by  hill  and  glen: — 

•Reprinted  by  permission  of  D.  Appleton  &  Company. 
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What  cordial  welcomes  greet  the  guest 
By  thy  lone  rivers  of  the  West; 

How  faith  is  kept,  and  truth  revered, 

And  man  is  loved,  and  God  is  feared. 

In  woodland  homes, 

And  where  the  ocean  border  foams. 

There’s  freedom  at  thy  gates  and  rest 
For  Earth’s  down-trodden  and  opprest, 

A  shelter  for  the  hunted  head, 

For  the  starved  laborer  toil  and  bread. 

Power,  at  thy  bounds, 

Stops  and  calls  back  his  baffled  hounds. 

Oh,  fair  young  mother!  on  thy  brow 
Shall  sit  a  nobler  grace  than  now. 

Deep  in  the  brightness  of  the  skies 
The  thronging  years  in  glory  rise, 

And,  as  they  fleet, 

Drop  strength  and  riches  at  thy  feet. 

Thine  eye,  with  every  coming  hour, 

Shall  brighten,  and  thy  form  shall  tower; 

And  when  thy  sisters,  elder  born. 

Would  brand  thy  name  with  words  of  scorn, 
Before  thine  eye, 

Upon  their  lips  the  taunt  shall  die. 

William  Cullen  Bryant. 
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THE  HOPE  OF  THE  WORLD* 

Girls  and  hoys  of  America ,  you  are  the  hope  of 
the  world ! 

Not  men  and  women  of  America,  not  even 
young  men  and  young  women  of  America,  but 
girls  and  boys!  You  who  carry  the  unblunted 
swords  of  ten-to-seventeen,  you  are  the  ones  who 
are  the  hope  of  the  world.  Not  to  die  for  the 
world,  but  to  live  for  it,  to  think  for  it,  to  work 
for  it;  to  keep  sharp  and  unstained  by  rust  the 
splendid  sword  of  the  spirit! 

It  is  not  only  because  you  are  yourselves  fine 
and  true  and  upright  and  daring  and  free,  Young 
America,  that  the  world  finds  its  hope  in  you. 
The  world  knows  the  men,  the  great  deeds  and 
the  principles,  greater  than  men  or  deeds,  that 
have  made  this  America  of  yours  and  mine. 
The  world  knows  that  in  you,  whether  your  an¬ 
cestors  came  over  in  the  Mayflower  three  hun¬ 
dred  years  ago,  or  in  the  steerage  of  a  liner 
twenty  years  ago,  lives  the  spirit  of  a  great 
tradition.  The  world  puts  its  hope  in  you,  but 
not  only  in  you.  It  puts  its  hope  in  the  great 
ghosts  that  stand  behind  you,  upholding  your 
arms,  whispering  wisdom  to  you,  patience,  per- 


*From  “You  Are  the  Hope  of  the  World”  by  Hermann  Hagedorn.  Used  by  permission 
of  and  special  arrangement  with  The  Macmillan  Company. 
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severance,  courage,  crying:  “Go  on,  Young 
America!  We  back  you  up!”  Washington, 
first  of  all!  And  around  him,  Putnam,  Warren, 
Hancock,  Samuel  Adams,  John  Adams,  Hamil¬ 
ton,  Jefferson,  Marshall,  Greene,  Stark!  You 
remember  Stark?  Stark  held  the  rail  fence  at 
Bunker  Hill.  But  Congress  thought  the  country 
could  do  without  Stark,  and  they  promoted 
youngsters  over  his  head  and  Stark  resigned,  and 
then  came  trouble  and  Congress  yelled  for  John 
Stark,  and  John  Stark  came  and  won  Benning¬ 
ton  !  And  because  he  won  Bennington,  Schuyler 
and  Gates  won  Saratoga  and  Saratoga  licked 
Burgoyne  and  decided  the  Revolution.  A  great 
fighter  was  John  Stark!  And  John  Stark  is  be¬ 
hind  you.  Young  America!  Anthony  Wayne’s 
behind  you,  Mad  Anthony  of  the  immortal 
charge  up  Stony  Point;  Morris,  going  from  house 
to  house,  collecting  dollars  for  the  starved  Con¬ 
tinentals  ;  Ben  Franklin,  in  France,  fighting  to  win 
friends  for  the  new  nation!  They  are  behind 
you !  And  there  is  Marion  with  his  men,  living 
in  the  wilderness  like  Robin  Hood  in  Sherwood. 

Our  band  is  few,  but  true  and  tried, 

Our  leader  frank  and  bold; 

The  British  soldier  trembles 
When  Marion’s  name  is  told. 
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Our  fortress  is  the  good  greenwood 
Our  tent  the  cypress  tree; 

We  know  the  forest  round  us. 

As  seamen  know  the  sea. 

Woe  to  the  English  soldiery 
That  little  dread  us  near! 

On  them  shall  light  at  midnight 
A  strange  and  sudden  fear: 

When,  waking  to  their  tents  on  fire. 

They  grasp  their  arms  in  vain. 

And  they  who  stand  to  face  us 
Are  beat  to  earth  again; 

And  they  who  fly  in  terror  deem 
A  mighty  host  behind. 

And  hear  the  tramp  of  thousands 
Upon  the  hollow  wind. 

Marion  is  behind  you!  Marion,  who  said: 
“  Never  shall  a  home  be  burned  by  one  of  my 
people.  To  distress  poor  women  and  children  is 
what  I  detest!”  You  remember  what  the 
British  officer  said  of  Marion’s  band?  “They 
go  without  pay,  they  go  without  clothes,  living 
on  roots  and  drinking  water — all  for  liberty. 
What  chance  have  we  against  such  men?” 

Splendid  ghosts !  They  stand  behind  you, 
solid  and  strong! 
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And  there  at  your  back  is  Paul  Jones  of  the 
Bonhomme  Richard.  You  remember?  He  swept 
the  seas,  he  landed  in  England.  But  when  his 
men  stole  an  English  lord’s  silver,  did  he  let  them 
keep  it?  Not  a  bit  of  it!  It  took  him  years  to 
find  a  way  to  get  that  silver  back  where  it  be¬ 
longed,  but  back  it  went  at  last,  with  his  apolo¬ 
gies! 

Young  America,  the  men  who  stand  behind 
you  fought  hard  when  they  fought,  but  they 
fought  men,  not  women  and  children !  And 
they  were  not  pickpockets ! 

Look  behind,  you,  Young  America! 

Bainbridge,  Preble,  Decatur! 

You  remember?  All  Europe  paid  tribute  to 
pirates  in  Barbary,  and  America  paid  tribute, 
because  everybody  was  doing  it;  it  seemed  to  be 
the  style.  But  then  some  Bashaw  in  Tripoli 
or  Tunis,  seeing  easy  money,  jacked  up  his 
price.  And  Europe  said:  “Oh,  all  right.  If 
you’ll  only  keep  quiet!”  But  the  little  U.  S. 
cried:  “No,  you  dirty  pirate!  We’re  hanged 
if  we’ll  pay  you  another  cent!”  And  the  ships 
went  over,  gallant  ships  with  all  sails  full,  and 
there  was  no  more  tribute-paying  after  they 
came  back! 

Hull  of  the  Constitution  which  whipped  the 
Guerriere ;  Perry  of  Lake  Erie;  McDonough  of 
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Lake  Champlain,  gallant  men  all,  stand  behind 
you.  Jackson  is  there;  Jackson  who  whipped 
the  troops  that  whipped  Napoleon;  that  sturdy 
fighter  for  free  speech,  who  died  with  his  boots 
on  in  the  halls  of  Congress — John  Quincy  Adams 
— is  behind  you! 

Union,  one  and  indissoluble! 

You  remember?  Webster  said  that.  Web¬ 
ster  is  behind  you.  Clay  is  behind  you!  Ro¬ 
gers  and  Clark  are  behind  you,  Fremont,  Daniel 
Boone,  Kit  Carson,  Sam  Houston,  Davy  Crock¬ 
ett.  You  remember?  “Thermopylae  had  its 
messengers  of  death,  the  Alamo  had  none.”  The 
frontiersmen,  the  Indian  fighters,  the  pioneers 
are  behind  you,  dauntless  of  spirit;  the  colonists 
of  Virginia,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  the 
New  Netherlands,  the  Carolinas;  the  settlers  in 
wild  lands,  pressing  westward  to  Ohio,  to  Illi¬ 
nois,  to  Kansas,  to  California,  men  and  women, 
unafraid,  clear-eyed;  the  brave  builders  of  the 
West  are  behind  you.  Young  America^  up¬ 
holding  your  hands!  It  is  a  great  army  of 
ghosts.  Young  America,  that  stands  back  of  you! 
John  Brown  of  Ossawatomie  is  there !  And  there, 
Sherman,  Sheridan,  Meade,  Thomas,  Farragut, 
Grant,  silent,  tenacious,  magnanimous!  Stone¬ 
wall  Jackson,  Stuart,  Lee!  And  in  the  midst 
of  them,  the  greatest  of  all,  Lincoln,  with  his 
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hand  on  your  shoulder,  Young  America,  saying, 
“ Sonny,  I’m  with  you.  Go  on!” 

“Captain,  my  Captain!”  Whitman  is  there, 
immortal  crier  of  democracy!  Hosea  Bigelow  is 
there!  Longfellow  is  there,  Bryant,  Emerson, 
Whittier,  Hawthorne,  Poe,  Lanier,  Moody; 
the  inventors,  Fulton,  Whitney,  Morse;  the 
orators.  Garrison,  Phillips,  Beecher! 

Look  behind  you,  Young  America!  As  far 
as  the  eye  can  see,  ghosts,  splendid  and  serene, 
builders  and  servitors! 

There’s  Patrick  Henry!  Can’t  you  hear  his 
words  echoing  down  the  dark  places?  “Is  life 
so  dear,  or  peace  so  sweet  as  to  be  purchased  at 
the  price  of  s  avery?”  Glorious  ghost!  Thank 
God,  we  have  proved  at  last  that  we  have  not 
forgotten  him ! 

There’s  Seward,  there’s  Schuyler,  there’s  Franz 
Sigel,  there’s  Lafayette,  there’s  Steuben,  Roch- 
ambeau,  Pulaski,  Kosciusko! 

There’s  Standish,  there  s  Winthrop,  there’s 
Nathaniel  Bacon,  there’s  Jonathan  Edwards, 
there’s  Mark  Twain  (bless  his  heart!),  there’s 
Horace  Greeley  (a  great  fellow,  though  he  did 
bother  the  life  out  of  Lincoln);  there’s  Sergeant 
Jasper,  there’s  Carl  Schurz,  there’s  Pickett  of 
the  Charge,  there’s  Mary  Eddy  (a  grand  fighter, 
whether  you  like  her  or  not!);  there’s  Grover 
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Cleveland,  there’s  Robert  Shaw  with  his  darkies, 
there’s  Ethan  Allen,  there’s  Custer,  there’s 
Parkman,  there’s  John  Hay,  there’s  Wilbur 
Wright,  there’s  Dewey,  there’s  Inez  Milholland, 
there’s  Buffalo  Bill !  Heroes  all,  Young  America, 
as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach !  And  beyond  them, 
into  the  gray  distance,  the  heroes  without  name 
— in  war,  the  soldiers,  the  sailors,  the  nurses,  the 
women  who  waited  at  home;  in  peace,  the  school¬ 
teachers,  the  scientists,  the  parsons,  the  physi¬ 
cians,  the  workers  in  slums;  the  fighters  every¬ 
where  for  justice,  for  truth,  for  light;  for  clean 
cities,  clean  business,  clean  government! 

Heroes  are  behind  you,  upholding  you.  Young 
America ! 

Hermann  Hagedorn. 


MY  FIRST  AMERICAN  BOOKS  * 

The  writer  of  “My  Mother  and  I,”  from  which  these 
incidents  were  taken,  lived  in  this  country  but  was  of 
foreign  parentage  and  surrounded  by  foreign  influences. 
Her  story  tells  how  she  found  America  to  be  the  “land 
of  opportunity.” 

With  all  the  saving  and  toiling  we  were  still 
not  able  to  have  the  ordinary  pleasures,  such  as 
parks  and  music.  It  seems  father  could  not 

*From  “My  Mother  and  I”  by  E.  G.  Stern.  Used  by  permission  of  and  special  ar¬ 
rangement  with  The  Macmillan  Company,  publishers. 
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earn  enough.  Nevertheless  we  children  always 
had  enough  food,  no  matter  how  our  parents 
fared.  Even  a  sweet  or  an  orange  sometimes 
appeared  upon  our  plates;  Sabbath  brought  for 
us  little  girls  delicious  surprises  which  mother 
would  take  from  the  oven,  to  place  unexpectedly 
before  us.  “For  what  is  life  if  not  for  one’s 
children?”  mother  has  always  said. 

Still  when  chicken  and  ice  cream  were  given 
us  with  all  cheerfulness,  books,  other  than 
prayer  books,  were  considered  an  extravagance. 

And  I  wanted  books  above  all  else! 

To  be  sure,  I  had  my  school  books.  These, 
of  course,  mother  shared  with  me  as  she  had 
hitherto  shared  my  letterwriting  or  even  my 
play.  I  would  recite  to  her  glibly  from  the 
text-books,  which  amused  her  as  often  as  they 
awed  her.  “The  world  is  round?”  she  repeated, 
incredulously.  With  her  needle  poised  she  would 
lean  over  the  kitchen  table,  to  see  what  I  was  do¬ 
ing  on  paper.  She  would  laugh  so  heartily  at 
the  funny  mathematical  questions  upon  the 
solution  of  which  I  labored  most  conscientiously. 
“If  a  room  is  nine  feet  by  twelve,  and  ten  feet 
high,  how  much  will  it  cost  to  paper  it  if  the 
paper  costs  twelve  cents  a  roll  and  there  are 
twenty  yards  in  a  roll?”  I  would  look  up  to 
inquire.  “What  sort  of  room  is  it — a  kitchen 
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or  a  dining-room?”  would  ask  mother.  But 
when  I  told  her  it  didn’t  say,  she  thought  it  very 
odd.  None  of  the  school  books,  for  that  matter, 
had  in  their  covers  a  treasure  that  mother  and 
I  could  enjoy  in  our  daily  life.  In  the  intrica¬ 
cies  of  fractions,  though  she  could  not  assist 
me,  mother  would  comfort  me  and  encourage  me. 
But  when  I  read  to  her  such  a  question  as :  What 
is  iXy~K30X(40^-5)]  she  laughed  out  loud  and 
thought  that  even  the  serious  business  of  school 
was  very  droll.  “Nevertheless,”  she  would 
observe  thoughtfully,  4  4  there  must  be  something 
in  it  that  we  cannot  understand,  childie.” 

Then,  without  introduction  or  expectation,  I 
discovered  English  literature. 

Near  our  home  a  rag  shop  was  opened,  to  the 
delight  of  all  the  children  in  the  neighborhood, 
who  loved  to  watch  the  rag-men  sort  out  the 
brilliant  pieces  of  cloth  and  silk  and  gilt  braid 
gathered  from  tailor  shops  and  dressmaking 
establishments  all  over  the  city.  I  couM  not 
sate  my  eyes  upon  the  heaped  brilliance  of  the 
piles  of  cuttings,  each  heap  lying  like  a  colorful 
jewel  on  the  dusty  wooden  floor. 

The  proprietor,  Mr.  Rosen,  would  say  to  me, 
while  he  read  with  father  at  our  table,  44  Go  to 
the  shop,  and  take  something  pretty,  little  one.” 
Fortified  by  his  invitation  I  would  sometimes 
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choose  a  gay  bit  of  silk  for  a  doll’s  dress  for  our 
little  Mary.  One  day  I  climbed  into  the  loft  of 
the  shop  to  seek  a  scrap  of  pretty  silk.  There 
lay  huge  sacks  still  unopened,  and  piles  and  piles 
not  sorted.  Beside  the  “cuttings”  lay  a  stack 
of  papers  flung  carelessly  together,  old  news¬ 
papers,  wrapping  paper,  twine.  With  one  shoe  I 
kicked  back  a  soft  cloud  of  material.  I  saw 
what  seemed  to  be  a  book.  I  picked  it  up.  It 
was  bound  like  an  arithmetic  book,  with  one 
cover  off.  The  book  was  “Little  Women.” 

Since  then  I  have  read  profound  and  beautiful 
books  which  have  inspired  and  stirred  me.  But 
no  book  I  have  opened  has  meant  as  much  to  me 
as  did  that  small  volume  telling  in  simple  words 
such  as  I  myself  spoke,  the  story  of  an  American 
childhood  in  New  England. 

I  had  found  a  new  literature,  the  literature  of 
childhood. 

I  no  longer  read  the  little  paper-bound  Yid¬ 
dish  novelettes  which  father  then  sold.  In 
the  old  rag-shop  loft  I  devoured  English  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines.  I  spent  long  hours 
there  each  day,  stealing  time  in  which  I  should 
have  been  at  home  helping  mother.  When  a 
book  was  torn  at  a  critical  place  I  felt  that  a 
friend  had  been  mutilated.  And  mother,  though 
she  laughed,  began  to  bring  me  reading  matter 
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also:  the  wrappings  of  all  packages  and  pur¬ 
chases  were  literature;  the  dress  patterns  copied 
on  old  newspapers  from  our  neighbors  were  also 
literature.  Even  to  this  day  I  cannot  see  a 
piece  of  newspaper  lying  on  the  pavement  with¬ 
out  instantly  visualizing  the  kitchen  table  in 
Soho  where  I  sat  translating  to  mother  English 
stories  about  strange  people  who  spoke  in  strange 
terms  and  who  seemed  as  queer  to  mother  and 
to  me  as  if  they  lived  in  another  land. 

My  teachers  told  me  that  in  our  city  was  a 
library,  a  “  house  full  of  books,”  I  exclaimed  to 
mother.  From  the  library  they  brought  me 
books  to  read.  I  read  history,  travel,  children’s 
stories,  fairy  tales.  Fairy  tales  were  much  like 
the  charming  folk  stories  mother  knew  so  well. 
Far  more  marvelous  than  the  fairy  stories  were 
to  me  in  the  ghetto  street  the  stories  of  American 
child  life,  all  the  Alcott  and  the  Pepper  books. 
The  pretty  mother,  the  childish  ideals,  the  open 
gardens,  the  homes  of  many  rooms  were  as  un¬ 
real  to  me  as  the  fairy  stories.  But  reading  of 
them  made  my  aspirations  beautiful. 

My  books  were  doors  that  gave  me  entrance 
into  another  world.  Often  I  think  that  I  did 
not  grow  up  in  the  ghetto  but  in  the  books  I 
read  as  a  child  in  the  ghetto.  The  life  in  Soho 
passed  me  by  and  did  not  touch  me,  once  I  began 
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to  read.  My  interests,  most  of  my  memories 
and  associations,  were  bound  in  the  covers  of 
books.  No  longer  did  our  neighbors  find  oc¬ 
casion  to  censure  me  for  playing;  I  read  inces¬ 
santly. 

Books  built  a  world,  fanciful  and  strange,  for 
mother  and  me,  when  I  sat,  translating  to  her 
word  for  word  from  the  story  before  me.  Mother 
would  tell  me  that  such  people  did  indeed  exist 
for  the  Pan,  the  small  noble  in  her  native  village 
in  Poland,  possessed  a  house  enclosed  by  a  gar¬ 
den  and  his  children  were  gay  and  happy  and 
free.  However,  she  told  me  that  little  girls  such 
as  I  must  not  desire  such  wonderful  things. 

My  little  school-girl  friends,  precocious  thir- 
teen-year-olds,  also  discussed  my  books.  Some 
of  them  scoffingly  averred  that  there  were  “no 
such  people  like  Jo  and  Beth.”  Some  looked 
stupid.  Some,  with  me,  were  eager  for  that 
unknown  beauty  which  we  knew  only  through 
the  silent  words  on  printed  pages. 

Elizabeth  G.  Stern. 
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I  GO  TO  COLLEGE* 

I  took  honors  at  high  school.  But  I  did  not 
know  what  to  do,  where  to  begin.  The  man  who 
had  the  deepest  influence  upon  my  life  was  the 
white-haired,  keen-tongued  old  Yankee  scholar. 
Doctor  McFarland,  the  principal  of  our  high 
school.  It  was  he  who  first  showed  me  that  I 
could  make  myself  an  American  woman,  no 
matter  whether  my  parents  or  environment  were 
American  or  not,  that  America  had  need  of  such 
as  I,  young  people  eager,  enthusiastic,  with  ideals, 
and  a  deep  and  supreme  love  for  her,  and  an 
understanding  of  that  old  life  from  which  so  many 
of  America’s  new  citizens  come.  66  You  must  be 
the  interpreter  of  the  old  to  the  new  world,  and 
of  the  new  to  the  old,”  was  the  large  vision  he 
held  out  to  me. 

It  was  he  who  decided  that  I  must  go  to  col¬ 
lege.  He  came  to  my  parents  with  the  news 
that  I  had  won  a  scholarship,  and  with  the  de¬ 
mand  that  I  be  permitted  to  use  it.  All  the 
girls  whom  I  had  known  in  my  childhood  were 
already  assuming  the  burdens  of  life;  many  were 
already  married.  And  I  wanted  to  go  still  to 
school !  There  followed  a  strange  interview 


*From  “  My  Mother  and  I  ”  by  E.  G.  Stern.  Used  by  permission  of  and  special  ar¬ 
rangement  with  The  Macmillan  Company,  publishers. 
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between  the  Yankee  minister  and  teacher  and 
my  father,  the  Polish  rabbi  who  spoke  in  his 
halting  English  in  reply  to  the  crisp  sentences 
of  the  other.  With  his  characteristic  forceful 
voice  my  teacher  described  to  my  father  what 
college  would  mean  to  me.  Father  listened 
intently.  Beside  him  sat  mother,  a  great  deal 
frightened  by  the  important  man  who  was  in 
her  house.  She  brought  wine  and  home-made 
cakes;  it  was  quite  a  quaint  ceremony  at  her 
hands.  Father  sat  very  still  while  the  doctor 
spoke  in  that  dark  little  dining  room  of  ours, 
for  it  was  like  mother  to  take  her  own  guests 
and  father’s  into  the  dining  room  rather  than 
into  my  “  Sabbath  room.”  Finally  father,  choos¬ 
ing  his  words  carefully,  with  difficulty,  said,  to 
Doctor  McFarland:  “Sir,  do  you  know  you  are 
the  first  American  gentleman  who  has  spoken  to 
me  in  America?” 

It  was  true. 

In  all  the  years  of  his  life  in  America,  father 
the  scholar,  the  dreamer,  had  never  really  met 
a  real  American.  He  had  met  people  who  spoke 
English,  the  language  of  America.  They  were 
the  bums  in  our  narrow  streets,  the  crooked 
politicians  in  our  ward.  There  was  not  one  man 
whom  father  knew  as  an  American — who  was  a 
gentleman. 
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Neither  father  nor  I  realized  that  it  was 
through  me,  and  the  education  which  he  had 
opposed,  that  father  met  his  first  American 
gentleman. 

During  the  course  of  the  long  interview  father 
told  the  doctor  that  he  could  not  understand 
what  it  was  I  wished.  “If  we  let  her  go  to 
college,”  he  said,  “it  will  only  draw  her  away 
from  us  forever,  and  from  her  people  also.” 
Presently  he  asked,  seriously:  “Whom  could 
she  marry  if  she  became  so  learned?  There 
would  be  no  one  among  our  own  people  to  suit 
her.”  And  he  added,  gravely:  “I  could  not 
afford  a  dowry  large  enough  to  get  her  a  lawyer 
or  a  doctor.”  At  that  mother  interposed  hastily, 
timidly,  but  eagerly,  that  he  need  not  worry 
about  that;  she  was  saving  for  my  trousseau, 
and  besides,  a  girl  such  as  I  would  require  no 
dowry ! 

Doctor  McFarland  did  laugh  then! 

Of  course  mother  saw  to  it  that  I  went  to 
college.  That  June  I  persuaded  her  to  come 
with  me  to  the  baccalaureate  sermon  at  the 
college.  As  the  girls  in  their  gowns,  with  the 
soft  whiteness  of  their  dresses  just  gleaming 
through,  filed  into  their  seats,  mother’s  cheeks 
were  as  flushed  as  mine.  There  were  wonderful 
things  I  saw  in  the  future,  things  worth  suffering 
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for.  I  pointed  out  to  mother  the  chancellor, 
some  of  the  teachers.  The  music  of  the  service, 
the  nearness  of  my  own  desire’s  goal,  made  me 
feel  solemn  and  afraid.  Looking  at  the  others 
in  whose  midst  we  sat  I  wondered  if  I  could  be 
part  of  these  women  who  were  so  different  from 
those  among  whom  I  had  lived  during  the  past 
years.  For  a  moment  I  almost  wished  to  run 
back  home,  to  that  which  was  sure  and  familiar. 

Mother,  too,  was  looking  at  the  men  and  women 
near  us,  behind  us  in  the  gallery.  She  folded 
her  hands  and  then  touched  mine. 

“Do  you  want  me  to  be  like  them?”  I 
whispered  to  her.  My  eyes  were  full  of  tears. 

“Yes,”  said  mother. 

So,  in  the  gallery  mother  declared  her  intention 
to  give  me  to  that  strange  new  womanhood  of 
America,  and  I  registered  that  fall. 

Elizabeth  G.  Stern. 


THE  SONG  OF  THE  FOREIGN-BORN* 

We  came,  and  you  bade  us  welcome, 

You  gave  of  your  golden  store, 

When  oppressed  in  the  land  of  our  fathers 
We  thronged  through  your  wide-flung  door, 

♦From  “The  Poets  of  the  Future.”  Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  publishers,  The 
Stratford  Company. 
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The  Celt  from  the  Isle  of  sorrow. 

The  Teuton  and  Frank  as  one 
We  followed  the  gleam  of  a  hopeful  dream 
To  the  Land  of  the  Setting  Sun. 

They  lie,  who  would  brand  us  ungrateful, 
And  false  to  a  nation’s  trust. 

That  stooped  like  a  loving  mother 
And  lifted  us  out  of  the  dust. 

Please  God,  you  will  never  need  it, 

But  if  cause  there  should  ever  be, 

Our  blades  like  flame  will  defend  your  name 
And  our  cherished  Liberty. 

We  will  gather  like  clouds  of  the  tempest 
At  the  threat  of  a  mailed  hand. 

And  the  tread  of  our  marching  millions 
Shall  thunder  across  the  land. 

The  flash  of  our  righteous  lightning 
Shall  illuminate  the  world, 

Where  flying  free  our  foes  will  see 
The  Stars  and  Stripes  unfurled. 

Robert  Emmett  Carroll. 
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PROPHECY  AND  FULFILMENT* 

Edward  Alfred  Steiner  was  born  in  Vienna,  Austria.  He 
came  to  America  as  a  young  man,  to  seek  the  land  of  op¬ 
portunity.  He  is  a  useful  American  citizen  and  has  won 
many  honors  as  a  writer  and  lecturer  about  immigrants. 

It  seems  so  long  ago  that  I  might  almost  say : 
“Once  upon  a  time” — an  Italian  came  to  our 
town  with  a  grind-organ,  a  monkey,  and  a  par¬ 
rot.  The  grind-organ  and  the  monkey  per¬ 
formed  for  rich  and  poor  alike,  but  only  the 
lucky  owner  of  a  certain  number  of  kreutzers 
could  arouse  the  parrot,  which,  with  eyes  shut, 
sat  upon  his  perch  while  the  organ  played  and 
the  monkey  performed.  No  doubt  the  parrot, 
was  trying  to  forget  this  wretched  company, 
and  was  dreaming  of  the  far-off  paradise  which 
once  was  his. 

Now  kreutzers ,  the  small  coin  of  our  realm, 
were  rather  rare  in  the  pockets  of  little  boys. 
Inasmuch  as  the  parrot  was  announced  to  be  a 
celebrated  fortune-teller  I  wanted  to  prove  him; 
so  I  teased  my  dear  mother  just  long  enough 
to  get  the  coveted  number  of  coins. 

With  an  air  of  great  importance  I  pushed 
through  the  crowd  which  encircled  the  Italian, 

♦Reprinted  from  “Alien  to  Citizen,”  by  Edward  A.  Steiner,  by  permission  of  the  pub¬ 
lishers,  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company. 
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and  the  eyes  of  the  multitude  were  upon  me. 
At  least  I  thought  they  were,  although  in  reality 
they  were  fixed  on  the  parrot;  for  there  had  been 
long  dispute  as  to  whether  he  was  alive  or  not. 
His  master  took  my  money  and  struck  the 
perch  upon  which  the  bird  sat  immovable,  with 
eyes  shut.  Quizzically  it  cocked  its  head, 
looked  at  the  promised  reward  in  the  hand  of  its 
trainer,  then  majestically  descended,  drew  an 
envelope  out  of  a  row,  which  no  doubt  held  the 
fate  of  all  youths  of  my  age,  and  dropped  it 
upon  the  little  table.  Thus  my  fortune  was 
told,  and  my  fate  sealed. 

The  crowd  urged  me  to  open  it,  but  I  ran  home 
as  fast  as  I  could,  reading  as  I  ran.  Even  be¬ 
fore  the  house  was  reached  I  cried  out  breath¬ 
lessly:  “  Mother,  I  am  going  to  America,  and  I 
an  going  to  marry  a  rich  wife.” 

“I  told  you,”  said  the  dear  mother,  with  a 
smile  which  concealed  a  tear,  “ you  would  waste 
your  money.  You  will  stay  at  home  with  your 
widowed  mother  and  be  her  solace  in  her  old  age.” 

Then  she  took  me  out  into  the  garden  under 
the  big  pear  tree,  and  showed  me  the  boundaries 
of  our  small  estate:  the  poppy  field,  the  cabbage 
patch,  the  prune  trees— all  the  land  from  the 
pottock ,  the  creek,  to  the  edge  of  the  dusty  high¬ 
way. 
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“This,”  she  said,  “will  be  yours,  my  son,  and 
you  will  get  a  good,  pious  wife  right  here,  rather 
than  to  go  among  the  Indians  and  marry  a  wild 
woman.” 

In  spite  of  the  allurements  offered,  my  imagin¬ 
ation  was  fired  by  the  parrot’s  prophecy,  and 
that  evening  I  sought  out  my  teacher  and  asked 
him  how  to  go  to  America. 

“It  is  so  far,  my  boy,”  he  said,  “that  you  will 
never  reach  there.  It  is  one  day  by  the  omni¬ 
bus,  four  days  and  nights  by  the  railroad,  and 
then  across  the  yam — the  great  sea — for  fourteen 
days. 

“A  ship,”  he  continued,  “does  not  go  like  the 
omnibus,  but  like  a  nutshell  on  the  pottock ,  and 
you  may  at  any  moment  be  spilled  over  and 
eaten  by  the  fish.” 

Then  he  took  me  by  my  shock  of  curly  hair 
and  shook  me,  saying: 

“The  fish  in  the  great  yam  are  especially  fond 
of  curly-headed  boys;  so  you  run  home  and 
learn  your  multiplication  table  and  don’t  forget 
that  seven  times  nine  are  sixty-three.” 

Seven  times  nine  was  my  stumbling  block.  I 
went  home,  not  to  study  my  multiplication 
table,  but  to  dream  about  the  parrot  and  Amer¬ 
ica  and  the  rich  young  lady  waiting  for  me  be¬ 
yond  the  great  yam.  I  was  fully  determined  to 
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go  there,  even  at  the  risk  of  being  spilled  and 
eaten  by  the  fish. 

Before  I  was  seven  years  of  age  I  saw  a  man 
who  had  been  across  that  dreadful  water.  He 
came  crawling  out  of  the  omnibus,  only  three- 
quarters  of  a  man,  returning  from  a  land  where, 
after  fighting  in  many  a  battle,  he  had  left  an 
arm  and  a  leg  to  mingle  with  the  dust  of  that 
far-off  country. 

He  brought  with  him  a  thirst  for  liquor,  some 
strange  oaths,  and  love  and  veneration  for  a 
man  whom  he  called  Father  Abraham.  He 
left  me  that  man’s  picture  when  he  died,  and  it 
strengthened  my  desire  to  go  to  the  land  where 
a  man  whose  name  was  Abraham  could  span  the 
gulf  between  a  log  cabin  and  the  White  House. 

One  day  when  the  rabbi  was  expounding  doc¬ 
trine,  I  gathered  the  boys  in  the  synagogue  yard 
and  tried  to  incite  them  to  a  conspiracy  against 
the  cruel  government,  which  exacted  heavy 
taxes  from  the  peasants.  I  wanted  to  do  what 
Father  Abraham  had  done — emancipate  the 
poor  wretches.  The  watchful  beadle,  however, 
came  tiptoeing  behind  the  truant  lads,  saved 
the  Austro-Hungarian  Government  from  over¬ 
throw  and  gave  me  such  a  whack  over  my  left 
ear  that  it  still  sings  from  pain  and  pleasure  as  I 
recall  the  incident.  I  was  led  ignominiously 
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back  into  the  synagogue,  just  in  time  to  hear  the 
rabbi  turn  an  intellectual  somersault  upon  the 
dot  of  a  letter  which  seemed  to  him  of  tremend¬ 
ous  importance. 

Again  the  parrot’s  prophecy  seemed  to  be 
nearing  fulfilment  when  a  whole  family  came 
back  to  our  town,  having  crossed  the  big  yam 
without  being  spilled  and  eaten  by  the  fish.  I 
fell  desperately  in  love  with  the  daughter,  three 
years  my  senior.  The  father’s  health  had  in 
some  way  suffered  from  his  police  record  in  an 
Illinois  city  and  he  and  his  family  were  going 
back  recuperated,  when  the  tide  of  politics 
turned  in  his  favor. 

When  they  left  for  America  I  clung  to  the 
omnibus  which  carried  them  away9  my  love 
making  me  fearless  of  ocean  and  fish,  but  I  was 
sent  back  shortly  after  the  omnibus  had  passed 
the  toll-gate.  Of  course  I  was  heartbroken,  and 
my  tears  were  very  hot.  My  older  brother 
soothed  my  pain  by  applying  his  hand  in  punish¬ 
ment. 

I  ran  away  once  more,  that  time  with  a  half¬ 
witted  boy,  and  had  gone  as  far  as  the  railroad 
when  the  same  brother  overtook  me  and  brought 
me  home,  repentant,  half -starved,  and  homesick, 
for  I  had  been  thrown  into  jail  with  gypsies, 
thieves,  and  vagabonds. 
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So  far  my  efforts  to  assist  in  bringing  to  pass 
the  parrot’s  prophecy  were  of  no  avail,  but  long, 
long  after  this,  my  boyhood  outgrown,  a  part  of 
it  was  to  be  fulfilled. 


Edward  A.  Steiner. 
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1 1 1  Thomson  Park  Drive 
Cranberry  Township.  PA  16066 
(724)779-2111 
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